THIS  ISSUE  IS  DEDICATED  TO  THE  GREATNESS  OF  VISION  AND  MIND  AS  EXEMPLIFIED 
BY  MEN  THROUGH  THE  AGES 


'7/  I  have  seen  a  little  further  than  other  men, 
it  is  because  I  have  stood  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants.  Isaac  Newton 

‘"All  art  constantly  aspires  towards  the  condition 
of  music."  Walter  Pater 

"...  architecture  is  frozen  music." 

(attributed  to)  Simonides 

"...  7  call  architecture  rigidified  music;  and 
really  there  is  something  in  it;  the  mood  which 
is  produced  by  architecture  approaches  the 
effect  of  music."  Goethe 

"  ‘Rhythm’  is  in  time  what  ‘symmetry’  is  in 
space,  division  into  equal  parts  corresponding 
to  each  other.  First,  into  larger  parts,  which 
again  fall  into  smaller  parts,  subordinate  to  the 
former.  .  .  .  Now  hence  springs  their  one  point 
of  analogy,  that  as  in  architecture  that  which 
orders  and  holds  together  is  ‘symmetry’,  in 
music  it  is  ‘rhythm’  .  .  ."  Schopenhauer 

"...  creative  architecture  is  an  art  so  fine  that 
its  poioer  is  manifest  in  rhythms  of  great  sub¬ 
tlety,  as  much  so  indeed  as  those  of  musical  art, 
its  nearest  relative."  SyUivan 

"To  serve  as  our  examples  are  the  composers 
who  in  their  works  unite  nature  and  art." 

— Beethoven 

" .  •.  .  in  all  their  works  they  (the  ancients) 
proceeded  on  definite  principles  of  fitness  and 
in  ways  derived  from  the  truth  of  Nature." 

Vitruvius 

"...  Nature  consults  beauty  in  a  manner  to 
excess,  in  everything  she  does,  even  in  painting 
the  flowers  of  the  field.  If  Beauty  therefore  is 
necessary  in  any  thing,  it  is  so  particularly  in 
Building,  which  can  never  be  without  it,  with¬ 
out  giving  offense  both  to  the  skilful  and  the 
ignorant."  Battista  Alberti 


‘‘Before  we  can  adorn  our  houses  with  beautiful 
objects  the  walls  must  be  stripped,  and  our  lives 
must  be  stripped,  and  beautiful  housekeeping 
and  beautiful  living  be  laid  for  a  foundation: 
now,  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  is  most  cultivated 
out  of  doors,  where  there  is  no  house  and  no 
housekeeper."  H.  D.  Thoreau 

‘‘An  architect  should  live  as  little  in  cities  as  a 
painter.  Send  him  to  our  hills,  and  let  him 
study  there  what  nature  understands  by  a  but¬ 
tress,  and  what  by  a  dome."  Ruskin 

"...  in  art,  as  in  nature,  the  soul,  the  purpose 
of  a  work  will  never  fail  to  be  proclaimed  in 
that  work  in  proportion  to  the  subordination  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  of  the  whole  to  the 
function."  Horatio  Greenough 

‘‘And  indeed,  when  we  consider  this  beautiful 
Machine  of  the  world,  with  how  many  marvel¬ 
lous  Ornaments  it  is  replenish' d,  how  the 
Heavens  by  their  continual  rounds  change  the 
Seasons  according  to  the  necessities  of  Men,  and 
preserve  themselves  by  the  sweetest  harmony 
and  temperament  of  their  motion:  we  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  as  these  little  Temples  we  raise, 
ought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  immense 
one  of  his  infinite  goodness,  which  by  his  bare 
words  was  perfectly  completed;  so  we  are  bound 
to  beautify  them  with  all  the  ornaments  we 
possibly  can,  and  to  build  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  and  with  such  proportions,  that  all  the  parts 
together  may  fill  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  with 
the  most  pleasing  harmony,  and  that  each  of 
them  separately  may  conveniently  answer  the 
use  for  which  it  was  design’d."  Andrea  Palladio 

‘‘Mere  change  before  the  attainment  of  ade¬ 
quacy  of  achievement,  either  in  quality  or  out¬ 
put,  is  destructive  of  greatness.  But  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  living  art,  which  moves  on  and  yet 
leaves  its  permanent  mark,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated."  A.  N.  Whitehead 

(Continued  on  inside  back  cover) 
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FOREWORD 

This  special  issue  presents  views  on  art  in 
architecture.  All  the  views  expressed  here  do 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  or  reflect  Struc- 
turist  views.  This  issue  represents  a  kind  of 
“symposium”  involving  artists,  architects,  and 
an  architectural  historian.  Supplementing  the 
main  subject  of  this  “symposium”  is  a  dia¬ 
logue  which  clarifies  essential  characteristics 
of  Structurist  art. 

There  is  general  agreement  between  most  of 
the  articles  on  one  particular  point:  the  fact 
that  very  little,  if  any,  significant  integration 
of  art  in  architecture  exists  today.  The  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  integration,  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
approached  from  varying  points  of  view. 
Criticisms  of  examples  of  attempts  at  integra¬ 
tion.  i.e.  the  University  of  Caracas,  and  the 
UNESCO  Building,  are  included  here. 

Where  and  how  shall  we  find  the  focus  of 
energy  in  our  art  and  architecture  through 
which  a  vital  expression  of  beauty  and  order 
can  be  achieved?  Only  by  forthright  inquiry 
into  our  values  and  by  critical  appraisals  of 
our  creations — free  of  the  pressures  of  “estab¬ 
lished”  fashions — can  we  begin  to  move  to¬ 
ward  an  environment  of  beauty  that  will 
realize  our  highest  aspirations  as  they  have 
never  been  realized  by  man  before.  This  issue 
of  The  Structurist  is  an  effort  in  the  direction 
of  such  inquiry  and  appraisal. 


Editor 
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"Art  is  a  harmony  parallel  to  nature."  "...  we,  in  our  art,  are  to  follow  Nature’s 

Paul  Cezanne  processes.  Nature’s  rhythms,  because  those  pro¬ 
cesses,  those  rhythms,  are  vital,  organic,  coher¬ 
ent,  logical  .  .  .  {and  thus)  give  to  our  art  a 
power,  a  vital,  a  creative  beauty,  that  shall  make 
with  Nature  a  harmony  and  not  a  dischord.” 

Louis  Sullivan 


THE  CRYSTAL  IN  THE  ROCK 

Eli  Bomstein 


INTRODUCTION 

The  crystal  in  the  rock  . . . 

The  flower  in  the  plant . .  . 

The  song-bird  in  the  tree  .  .  . 

The  structure  of  nature  at  all  levels  of 
visual  perception  reveals  a  seemingly  simple  yet 
complex  order  and  harmony  whereby  the  parts 
are  related  to  the  whole  and  the  whole  is  related 
to  the  process  or  function.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  I  shall  pursue  the  vital  problem  of 
art  in  architecture.  Nature’s  structural  harmony 
offers  a  parallel  with  which  the  harmony  of  art 
•n  architecture,  in  its  highest  and  most  meaning¬ 


ful  creations,  corresponds.  The  simplest  leaf  .  .  . 
the  most  common  blade  of  grass  .  .  .  the  silent 
seashell  .  .  .  the  darting  fish  ...  of  themselves, 
and  as  naturally  adapted  to  their  environment, 
present  a  heightening  culmination,  a  focus,  of 
infinite  relationships  that  are  always  comple¬ 
mentary  in  their  particular  beauty.  Such  is  the 
aim,  the  prospect,  and  meaning  of  a  real  art  in  a 
real  architecture  in  our  own  time.  Nothing  short 
of  this  can  do  justice  to  the  creative  potentiality 
and  need  for  beauty  and  joy  of  life  in  man. 
Anything  less  merely  deludes,  confuses,  and  deni¬ 
grates  man’s  creative  powers. 


Part  I. 


AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


The  history  of  art  and  architecture,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization,  reveals  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  integration  of  art  in  architecture 
in  the  past.  We  need  not  pause  to  consider  the 
familiar  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  accomplishments. 
After  the  Renaissance,  Architecture  as  “the 
Mother  of  all  the  Arts”  began  a  gradual  decline 
that  concluded  ultimately  with  the  complete 
abandonment  of  its  role  as  parent  to  all  the 
other  plastic  arts.  The  once  blissful  periods  of 
integration  and  synthesis  gave  way  until 
art  became  the  delinquent,  the  un-wanted,  the 
superfluous  appendage  to  architecture  and  was 
finally  cast  adrift  to  wend  its  own  wistful  way. 
Painting  and  sculpture  were  turned  loose  with 
the  ultimate  of  freedom  and  independence. 
Whereas  this  freedom  allowed  for  certain  tre¬ 
mendous  developments  in  art— particularly  in 
painting— it  also  allowed  for  a  maximum  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  bewilderment.  Unattached,  it  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  everything  and  nothing.  Since 
this  trauma  of  separation,  both  artists  and  arch¬ 
itects,  and  writers  and  critics  generally,  have 
voiced  their  concern  over  this  disunion.  Some 
are  concerned  about  the  enfeeblement  or  ema¬ 
ciation  of  architecture  as  a  result  of  its  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  plastic  arts.  Others  are  concerned 
with  the  isolation,  the  meaninglessness  of  the 
plastic  arts  in  their  detachment  from,  and  antag¬ 
onism  to,  architecture  and  w'ith  their  place  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  society.  Although  the  great 
periods  and  styles  of  the  past  are  still  looked 
back  upon  with  awe  and  yearning,  we  have 
passed  the  time  when  the  ridiculous  imitations 
of  past  styles  are  regarded  any  more  as  solutions 
to  the  continued  alienation  of  art  from  architec¬ 
ture. 

In  our  own  time  it  was  the  De  Stijl  move¬ 
ment  and  particularly  its  spokesmen,  Piet  Mon¬ 
drian  and  Theo  van  Doesburg,  who  first  called 
attention  to  the  problem  and  to  the  need  for  an 
integration  or  synthesis  of  the  arts.  The  Con¬ 
structivists,  Gabo  and  Pevsner,  the  Suprematist, 
Kasimir  Malevich,  and  the  Bauhaus,  were  other 


voices  that  joined  the  growing  chorus  of  protest, 
prophecy,  and  appeal.  Since  the  evolving  changes 
in  both  art  and  architecture  from  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  numerous  other  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  have  emphasized  this  growing  need. 

Let  us  briefly  hear  a  few  of  these  early  spokes¬ 
men. 

Mondrian:  “Art  will  not  only  continue  but 
will  realize  itself  more  and  more.  By  the 
unification  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting,  a  new  plastic  reality  will  be  ere-  1 
ated.  Painting  and  sculpture  will  not  mani-  I 
fest  themselves  as  separate  objects,  nor  as  j 
‘mural  art’  which  destroys  architecture  itself,  ■ 
nor  as  ‘applied’  art,  but  being  purely  con¬ 
structive  will  aid  the  creation  of  a  surround¬ 
ing  not  merely  utilitarian  or  rational  but 
also  pure  and  complete  in  its  beauty.”*  ^ 
Van  Doesburg:  “Architecture  only  comes  into  • 
its  own  through  the  collaboration  of  all  the  , 
])lastic  arts.  The  neo-plasticist  is  concerned  ! 
with  composing  in  the  realm  of  space-time, 
and  this  presupposes  a  capacity  to  think 
jjurely  in  terms  of  the  four  dimensions  of 
space-time— for  the  new  architecture  does 
not  allow  the  addition  of  other  imaginative 
forms,  such  as  paintings  or  sculptures.  The 
fundamental  aim  is  to  create  a  harmony 
entirely  through  the  means  belonging  to  this 
form  of  art.”  : 

“Instead  of  repeating  already  established 
solutions,  we  aimed  at  raising  architecture  j 
and  painting  to  a  height  unconjectured  ! 
hitherto  and  to  bring  them  into  yet  closer  j 
relation.”  ‘ 

Malevich:  “The  new  art  of  Suprematism, 
which  has  produced  new  forms  and  form  re-  j 
lationships  by  giving  external  expression  to 
pictorial  feeling,  will  become  a  new  archi-  j 
tecture:  it  will  transfer  these  from  the  sur-  i 
face  of  canvas  to  space.”  *  I 

Pevsner:  “Thus  we  have  arrived.  Gabo  and  I,  |J 
on  the  road  to  a  new  research  of  which  the  i' 
guiding  idea  is  the  attempt  at  a  synthesis  of 
the  plastic  arts:  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.”  ♦ 

Gropius  (The  Bauhaus):  “Artists,  architects, 
let  us  remove  the  barriers  between  the  arts  ( 
which  a  perverted  academic  training  has  i 
erected  .  .  .  Together,  let  us  will,  conceive, 
create  a  new  architecture!”  i 


“The  Bauhuus  strives  for  the  gathering  of 
all  artistic  creation  into  unity,  for  the  re¬ 
union  of  all  artisan  discipline  into  a  new 
art  of  building,  as  its  indivisible  parts.  The 
final,  though  remote,  aim  of  the  Bauhaus  is 
the  complete  work,  of  art  (Einheitskunst- 
werk)— the  great  structure  in  which  there  is 
no  frontier  between  monumental  and  decor¬ 
ative  art.” 

A  minute  sampling  to  be  sure,  for  we  might 
quote  numerous  others,  yet  this  is  enough  to 
indicate  something  of  the  fervour  of  prophecy 
that  reaches  back  as  far  as  half  a  century  ago. 
Where,  as  regards  an  integration  of  art  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  can  we  find  any  real  fulfilment  of  these 
appeals,  these  promises  and  prophecies?  Perhaps 
this  question  even  after  almost  five  decades  is 
still  premature,  for  any  such  actual  fulfilment 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  is  no  wonder  that  today 
the  plea  for  a  synthesis  of  the  arts  continues  from 
many  quarters.  Many  books  and  articles  have 
appeared  in  recent  times  on  this  subject."  In 
many  cases  the  verbal  appeals  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  action.  There  are  more  and  more  in¬ 
stances  where  the  socio-economic  hurdles  have 
been  overcome,  and  larger  and  larger  expendi¬ 
tures  are  being  allotted  for  art  in  architecture. 
It  certainly  seems  that  we  have  overcome  an 
earlier  heritage  of  puritanism  and  austerity  and 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  expansive  post-war  afflu¬ 
ence  that  allows  more  than  ever  for  expienditure 
on  art  in  architecture.  With  the  great  bulk  of 
appeal,  in  written  commentary  and  criticism,  for 
integration  of  art  in  architecture;  with  all 
the  actual  results  of  numerous  attempts  to 
utilize  art  in  our  buildings;  with  all  of  this, 
we  are  still  left  with  fundamental  issues  and 
vital  questions  that  are  almost  completely  ig¬ 
nored,  yet  which  demand  clarification  and 
answers  before  we  can  even  begin  to  approach 
any  significant  integration.  Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  issues,  the  most  crucial  questions  are: 
first.  What  kind  of  art  in  today’s  architecture? 
Second,  How  can  they  be  integrated?  (We  must 
assume  here  that  all  the  divergent  directions  in 
architecture  today  can  be  considered  as  a  con¬ 
glomerate,  p>opuIarly  termed  “modern”  or  "con¬ 
temporary’’  architecture.  Admittedly  this  is  per¬ 
haps  an  overwhelming  assumption,  yet  we  can 
consider  the  various  directions  in  “contemporary 
architecture”  as  having  some  common  origins 


and  common  areas  of  agreement  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  evident.  For  the  sake  of  concentrating  on 
and  dealing  more  sjjecifically  with  the  divergent 
directions  in  art  it  is  necessary  to  regiird  the 
general  similarities  rather  than  the  particular 
differences  apparent  in  today’s  architecture.) 

Before  attempting  further  consideration  of 
the  above  questions  let  us  pause  to  examine  the 
present  situation  with  regard  to  how  art  of  any 
kind  is  generally  used.  This  may  provide  some 
key  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole 
problem.  Tcxlay  the  uses  of  art  in  architecture 
are  represented  by  three  jx>ssible  approaches. 
The  first  (I)  is  the  introduction  of  individual 
or  separate  art  w'orks  into  a  building  as  inde¬ 
pendent  entities  after  the  building  itself  is  con- 
ceivetl  or  completed.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
prevalent  approach  tmlay  and  this  is  where  the 
role  of  the  Interior  Decorator  emerges.  The 
second  approach  (II)  is  the  allowing  for  or  allo¬ 
cating  of  space,  in  conjunction  w'ith  a  building, 
for  commissioned  art  works  like  murals  or  sculp¬ 
ture  which  are  then  created  by  the  artist,  and 
are  relatively  independent  of  the  building  itself 
yet  within  the  conHnes  or  limits  of  the  allocated 
space.  This  approach  is  perhaps  next  in  order  of 
popular  use.  Finally,  the  third  approach  (III)  is 
the  integration  of  the  art  into  the  total  concept 
of  the  building,  where  the  art  work  begins  to 
take  form  at  the  very  inception  of  the  designing 
and  planning  of  the  building,  and  where  artist 
and  architect  work  together  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  toward  a  common  goal  of  maximum  inte¬ 
gration  or  synthesis.  This  approach  is  rare.  The 
above  three  approaches  will  be  referred  to  again 
shortly. 

Today  there  exists  a  distant  relationship 
between  the  artist  and  the  architect.  There  is  a 
definite  though  implicit  attitude  of  laissez  faire 
between  the  two.  The  architect  may  ignore  the 
whole  problem  of  art  and  be  completely  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  the  functional,  technological,  and 
engineering  aspects  of  the  building  and  its  own 
aesthetic  character.  He  may  be  unsympathetic, 
and  non-conversant  with  contemporary  art.  He 
may  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  arising  out  of  the  chaos  of  all  the  divergent 
directions  in  the  rapidly  changing  fashions  of 
contemjjorary  art.  He  may,  quite  understand¬ 
ably,  see  no  f>ossible  relation  at  all  between  his 
building  and  what  the  avant-garde  in  their  anti- 


social,  self-centered  preoccupations  create.  This  assemblages  that  has  infected  architecture.  W’hen 

kind  of  architect  either  makes  a  point  of  not  present  day  architecture  follows  this  pattern  the 

using  art  at  all  or  succumbs  to  all  the  outward  results  are  often  the  most  ludicrous,  anachron- 

pressures  and  relinquishes  his  res{x>nsibility  by  istic,  and  regressive  expressions  imaginable.  Such 

following  the  first  approach.  In  this  case,  where  assemblies  of  art  trinkets,  trophies,  and  taxi- 

the  architect  leaves  off,  the  Interior  Decorator,  dermy  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  creation  of 

who  often  works  in  close  association  with  the  art  an  integrated  living  work  of  art  in  architecture 

dealer,  takes  over.  The  Interior  Decorator  often  or  a  vital,  functioning  expression  of  the  poten- 

embellishes  the  decor  of  the  building  and  uses  tialities  of  our  age. 

art  works  as  fashionable  or  chic  accents.  (One  In  discussing  present  fluctuations  of  forms 

wit  has  referred  to  such  activity  as  “Inferior  of  art  and  architecture,  Pitrim  Sorokin  in  his 
Desecration!”  A  biting  quip.  Yet  too  often  the  Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics  puts  it  well: 
results  of  the  power  and  responsibility  entrusted  “This  too  cerebral,  mathematical,  commer-  ' 

to  Interior  Decorators  can  be  thus  criticized.)  cial,  ‘scientific’  planning— quite  regular,  al- 

The  many  new  banks  and  trust  buildings  in  most  deadly  correct— so  far  has  not  resulted 

New  York  are  good  examples  of  this  approach.'^  in  the  creation  of  any  new  style,  except 

In  this  connection,  curiously  enough,  the  pop-  hugeness  and  a  new  type  of  decoration  of 

ular  artists  whose  works  are  used,  with  the  added  buildings.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  ‘interior 

stamp  of  approval  by  museum  directors,  often  decorators’;  eclectic,  luxurious,  representing 

have  little  or  no  use  for  modern  architecture  and  a  mixture  of  everything,  from  Greek  fres-  i 

couldn’t  care  less  about  its  problems.  The  ironic  coes,  to  the  baroque  and  the  rococo,  from 

aspect  of  this  approach  is  that  here  a  kind  of  art  the  Gothic  to  the  ‘Primitives,’  and  almost 

is  often  used  that  is  created  in  the  most  Olym-  all  imitative  even  when  the  subjects  of  the 

pian  detachment  and  dis-affiliation  from  society.  decorative  ornaments  are  supposed  to  be 

Many  of  these  contemporary  artists  in  effect  say,  perfectly  modern  ...”** 

“Damn  architecture,  damn  the  20th  centur)—  .Although  this  was  first  published  in  1937-41  it 

but  I  don’t  mind  a  bit  if  you’d  like  to  use  one  is  a  fitting  description  of  many  of  our  most 

of  my  creations  in  your  sterile  buildings.”  recent  buildings  and  represents  the  first  ap- 

The  bridge  between  the  isolated,  dis-affil-  proach  (I)  to  the  use  of  art  in  architecture.  . 

iated  artist  and  society  today  is  of  course  the  The  second  approach  (II),  though  different,  j 

“establishment”— the  art  museum.  This  institu-  is  not  unrelated  to  the  first.  Here  allocations  | 

tion— once  a  more  remote  center  for  scholars  and  for  art  works  are  incorporated  in  a  building,  and 

bibliophiles— has  emerged  in  our  time  as  a  tre-  independent  works  are  commissioned  for  these  \ 

mendous  social  force  that  wields  great  power  in  architectural  accommodations.  These  works  are 

establishing  popular  taste  and  fashion  in  art.  less  often  afterthoughts,  as  in  the  first  approach, 

Museums  and  their  directors,  as  high  priests  of  but  are  nonetheless  independent  and  isolated 

modern  art,  exert  great  influence  and  pressure  mural  paintings,  mosaics,  or  sculpture  of  some 

in  art  promotion,  which  have  far  reaching  conse-  kind.  Again  the  unrelated,  un-integrated,  nature  i 

quences.  One  of  the  consequences  that  concerns  of  these  efforts  must  be  stressed.  The  fact  that  U 

us  here  is  the  art  museum’s  extension  into  archi-  the  artists  here  are  not  concerned,  or  even  qual-  i 

tecture.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  very  nature  and  ified  to  concern  themselves,  with  the  funda-  . 

attitudes  of  this  establishment  have  influenced  mental  relationship  of  their  works  to  the  archi- 

our  modern  buildings.  Whereas  the  museum,  tecture  is  most  apparent.  It  is  often  simply  the  * 

following  its  natural  function,  collects  and  pre-  attaching  of  the  contemporary  art  of  the  mu- 

sents  all  possible  assemblies  of  objets  d’art  and  seums,  often  on  a  large  scale,  more  as  part  of  the 

artifacts  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  from  all  physical  wall  or  architectural  space,  but  with- 

times  for  our  edification,  there  is  little  necessary  out  much  further  regard  for  the  problem  of  syn- 

concern  with  context,  integration,  and  synthesis  thesis  or  integration.  The  plain  fact  is  that  aside 

between  the  souvenirs  of  history  and  architec-  from  the  work’s  having  a  fashionable  “contem- 

ture.  Museums  today  have  almost  established  a  porary”  flavor  and  being  “motlern”  in  accent,  it 

mode  or  style  of  totally  unrelated  indef>endent  is  very  often  actually  destructive  to  the  archi- 
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lecture  itself— destructive  to  the  continuity  of  the  one  hand  and  chaos  on  the  other.  Where  are 

walls,  of  space,  and  to  the  visual  sense  of  stability  the  meanings,  the  values,  the  beauty  that  tran- 

or  wholeness  of  the  total  structure.  The  blowing  scend  this  material  display  of  power,  of  wealth 

up  of  easel  paintings  or  gallery  sculpture  and  the  and  of  technology?  Where  is  the  focus  of  ex- 

complex  problems  of  scale  (which  will  be  dealt  pression  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  to  move  or 

with  specifically  in  the  second  part  of  this  dis-  touch  the  human  spirit  of  the  individuals  who 

cussion)  add  further  to  the  unresolved  aspects  are  involved  in  the  luxurious  environment  of 

of  this  approach.  glass  and  stainless  steel? 

Bitter  and  difficult  as  this  may  be,  we  must  The  ardent  call  for  art  in  architecture  today 

conclude  that  most  art  of  today  is  by  its  very  is  a  call  for  meaning.  It  is  a  call  for  human 

nature  anti-integration  or  anti-synthesis  in  re-  meaning,  for  beauty  that  transcends  the  isolation 

lation  to  architecture.  It  is  for  the  most  part  and  alienation  of  man  in  his  gleaming,  pristine 

alien  to  today’s  architecture.  (Nevertheless  it  is  “efficient”  architecture.  Some  architects  even 

often  used  with  results  similar  to  the  effects  speak  of  the  function  of  art  as  something  to 

created  by  one’s  imagining  a  Pollock  painting  or  “soften”  the  severity  or  starkness  of  modern 

Stankiewicz  sculpture  attached  to  a  jet  aero  buildings.  This  however  is  certainly  a  highly 

plane  or  rocket  in  some  grotesque  way!)  The  dubious  function  if  extended  to  the  plastic  arts, 

popularly  accepted  “modern”  art  of  today  has  and  only  expresses  the  inadequacies  of  the  in- 

the  museum  or  gallery  as  its  only  social  haven,  itial  and  the  total  conception  of  the  architecture 

but  here  separation  or  conglomeration— the  op-  itself.  Modern  buildings  themselves  open  op¬ 
posite  of  integration— is  the  epitome  of  presen-  through  the  use  of  glass— to  the  outside  world  of 

tation.  Nature.  How  much  contemporary  architecture 

The  third  approach  (III),  that  of  Integra-  stands  embarrassed  in  its  nakedness  and  apolo 

tion  of  art  in  architecture  by  a  close  association  eeticallv  feels  the  need  for  covering  itself  with  "a  doctor  can  bury  his  mis 

,  .  .  ..r  ,  .  ^  >11  O'chilecI  can 

of  artist  and  architect  from  the  very  inception  of  ivy,  trees  or  shrubs,  the  potted  palm,  or  planters,  o^y  advise  his  client  to  plant 

the  planning  of  the  building,  is  the  one  that  is  within  and  without,  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  hide  frank  LLOYD  wright 

least  used  or  accessible  today.  This  approach  at  its  barren  shame!  Can  we  recall  the  need  for 

its  best  represents  the  only  real  possible  realiza-  plants  within  and  around  Egyptian,  Greek,  Ro- 
tion  of  the  return  of  art— the  prodigal  son—  to  its  man.  Gothic  or  Renaissance  architecture,  except 

symbiotic,  organic  relationship  to  architecture  for  the  actual  formal  gardens  that  were  envisaged 

as  realized  in  the  greatest  periods  of  the  past.  and  created  as  parts  of  the  total  conception?  Yet 

The  very'  needs  and  demands  of  this  realization  a  real,  a  profound  need  for  art  certainly  exists, 

may  lead  to  an  answ’cr  to  what  kind  of  art  is  This  however  is  only  a  need  that  will  be  met  by 

desirable  in  today’s  architecture.  ^Ve  shall  re-  a  vital  interest  in  the  problem  on  the  part  of 

turn  to  this  recurrent  question.  architect  and  artist,  as  well  as  by  the  client,  and 

Architecture,  as  the  enclosing  of  space  for  by  a  real  questioning  of  all  values  concerned, 

human  habitation,  use,  and  inspiration,  by  its  Neither  ignoring  the  problem  on  the  one  hand, 

social  functions,  its  technological  and  engineer-  nor  blind  conformity  on  the  other,  will  bear 

ing  potential,  has  undreamed-of  ]x>ssibilities  meaningful  results.  Real  integration  will  fur- 

today.  The  asjject  of  inspiration,  or  the  creation  ihermore  require  architects  who  are  fully  aware 

of  beauty  in  architecture,  is  the  one  particular  of  and  interested  in  art,  and  artists  who  are 

concern  that  is  the  cause  behind  the  great  appeal  more  than  supierficially  conversant  with  archi- 

for  the  reunion  of  the  plastic  arts  to  architecture.  tecture;  in  other  w'ords,  it  will  require  an  ade- 

This  appeal,  growing  louder  each  day,  is  not  an  quate  education  of  both  architect  and  artist, 

empty  or  hollow  one.  Only  thus  can  we  have  an  architecture  and  an 

Our  motlern  architecture,  as  is  most  apparent  are  in  architecture  than  can  stand  proudly  in 

in  the  cities  of  the  U.S.A.,  expresses  at  its  best  the  sun  and  in  the  world  of  Nature,  not  as  man- 

?teat  energy  and  enterprise.  This  expression  made  wastelands  but  in  a  uniquely  man-made 

through  the  industrial  and  technological  revolu-  “harmony  parallel  to  Nature.” 

tions  is  certainly  impressive  in  itself.  Beyond  The  evolution  of  painting  as  “the  window 

this,  however,  we  are  left  with  a  great  void  on  on  the  wall”  (see  T/ie  Structurist  No.  1,  1960-61, 


pp.  52-6-1)  has  led  to  the  termination  of  mimetic 
or  illusionistic  painting  with  one  exception— 
Photography,  in  its  many  developments,  being 
the  only  continuing  form  of  this  lineage.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  very  seldom  Photography 
has  been  used  in  architecture,  and,  when  it  has, 
how  unsuccessfully,  the  effect  being  a  ludicrous 
imitation  of  mural  painting.  Its  potentialities  as 
a  two  dimensional  mimetic  art  in  architecture 
have  hardly  been  touched.  Perhaps  here  too 
architects  fear  the  wrath  and  contempt  that  may 
be  called  down  upon  them  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphy  seriously  as  a  fine  art.  Again,  the  problem 
of  understanding  and  collaboration  necessary 
on  the  part  of  both  architect  and  artist-photo¬ 
grapher  to  create  any  meaningful  integration  or 
synthesis  of  photography  in  architecture  is  a 
great  one  and  requires  new  vision  and  courage. 

The  fertile  ideas  of  De  Stijl  and  Neo-Plas- 
ticism  (1917-1921)  and  the  dynamic  ideologies 
of  Constructivism  (1916-1918)  are  pursued  by 
numerous  exponents  today.  The  “architectural 
polychrome,”  for  example,  espoused  by  artists 
like  the  "Groupe  Espace”  and  others,  in  essence 
embodies  the  ideas  of  Mondrian  and  Van  Does- 
burg  whereby  the  building  itself  becomes  the 
synthesized  work  of  art-architecture.  In  actuality 
the  art  work  itself  as  an  independent  expression, 
however  related  to  the  architecture,  disappears 
and  the  plastic  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
are  utilized  as  the  art  form.  It  makes  of  archi¬ 
tecture  a  plastic  art,  or  of  the  work  of  art,  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  is  no  longer  art  and  architecture 
but  art-architecture.  The  limitations  of  this  con¬ 
ception  are  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
the  loss  of  creative  potentialities  of  expression 
and  of  the  further  development  of  art  itself,  and 
on  the  other,  the  rigid  limitations  set  u{x>n  the 
CTeative  development  of  architecture.  The  abso 
lutes  characteristic  of  NeoPlasticism  therefore 
create  a  cul  de  sac  for  both  art  and  architecture. 
The  tremendous  contribution  and  vital  influ¬ 
ence,  at  the  time  of  its  app>earance,  of  De  Stijl 
cannot  be  minimized;  however  as  an  end  to  be 
pursued  ad  infinitum,  it  has  outgrown  its  use¬ 
fulness  or  meaning. 

As  for  the  Constructivist  movement  and  its 
dynamic  discovery  of  present  day  technology  and 
new  materials  fifty  years  ago,  its  continuation 
results  simply  in  an  art  utilizing  new  materials 
and  techniques  yet  ref)eating  or  imitating  earlier 


forms  of  art  development.  Constructivist  art  and 
its  exponents  produce  nothing  beyond  Geome¬ 
tric  or  Expressionistic  hardware  attached  to 
walls,  hanging  from  ceilings,  or  placed  on  pedes¬ 
tals— moving  or  standing  still— which  seldom  re¬ 
lates  to  the  architecture  in  any  significant  way. 
Other  directions  at  such  synthesis  of  art  and 
architecture  are  characterized  for  example  by  Le 
Corbusier  whose  buildings  resemble  pieces  of 
sculpture.  Often  he  creates  both  the  building 
and  the  art  in  it.  Wright  and  others,  nothwith- 
standing  their  differences,  also  think  of  their 
structures  as  works  of  sculptural  art  complete  in 
themselves.  In  this  writer’s  opinion  these  are  not 
answers  to  the  problem,  and  result  neither  in 
meaningful  integration  nor  in  the  development 
of  art  or  architecture.  Guadi,  though  hav¬ 
ing  great  appeal  to  present-day  Expressionism, 
has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  our  own  time  or 
the  realities  of  our  age.  Architects  like  Nervi  or 
Buckminster  Fuller,  on  the  other  hand,  present 
an  impressive  virtuosity  of  engineering  and 
structural  technology,  but  render  any  art  inac¬ 
cessible  or  utterly  redundant  as  far  as  integration 
is  concerned. 

We  cannot  help  but  be  drawn  here,  much 
as  one  may  wish  to  avoid  it,  into  the  distinction 
between  art  and  architecture.  The  academic  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  fine  arts  and  applied  or 
functional  arts  has  become  a  rather  tedious  one, 
and  one  leading  too  often  to  a  drying  up,  to 
desiccation,  devitalization,  or  “hardening  of  the 
categories.”  It  has  unfortunately  led  too  often  to 
an  unnatural  isolation  of  all  the  arts.  Repugnant 
as  this  may  be  to  us,  some  distinction  of  crucial 
imp>ortance  exists.  The  repugnance  to  many  {per¬ 
haps  lies  in  the  hierarchy  of  levels  that  such 
categorization  implies. 

The  history  of  art  and  architecture  itself 
reveals  that  the  hierarchical  differences  in  past 
ages  most  often  did  not  exist.  The  detachment 
of  the  plastic  arts  from  architecture  began  with 
the  early  Renaissance.  Then  followed  the  grad¬ 
ual  emergence  of  easel  painting  and  pedestal 
sculpture  as  separate  arts,  and  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  artist  as  an  independent,  self-centered 
creator  distinct  from  the  architect  and  all  other 
craftsmen.  It  was  during  the  transition  from 
Medieval  to  Renaissance  times  that  this  cleav¬ 
age  was  formed.  We  are  unquestionably  its  heirs. 
Wherein  lies  the  distinction  between  art  and 
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architecture?  Simply,  the  increasingly  functional, 
practical,  and  utilitarian  asjiects  of  architecture, 
concerned  as  it  is  with  all  the  complex  engin¬ 
eering  and  technology  involved  in  its  creation, 
present  certain  limits  upon  it.  Although  all  arts 
are  more  or  less  bound  and  determined  by  their 
own  limitations,  the  limits  of  architecture  are 
such  that  it  can  never  move  in  the  direction  of 
pure  creation  anti  expression  for  its  own  sake. 
In  a  sense  the  limits  of  art  are  more  intrinsic; 
the  limits  of  architecture  are  more  extrinsic.  It 
is  this  very  point  which  has  kept  architecture 
firmly  and  respectably  attached  to  society  in  all 
cultures.  The  plastic  arts  since  the  Renaissance 
developetl  more  anil  more  independently  of  all 
the  practical  attachments  to  society  and  thus 
arrived  at  their  isolated  and  alienated  positions 
in  society  today.  To  be  sure  art,  like  music,  has 
taken  on  the  "abstract,”  the  “emotional,”  the 
“spiritual,”  the  “expressive”  domains  of  a  more 
and  more  practical  and  disinterested  culture,  do¬ 
mains  which  in  a  materialistic  society  tend  to  be 
unpopular,  if  not  totally  ignored.  Yet  this  de¬ 
tachment  has  led  to  a  domain  of  pure  visual 
creation  for  the  highest  purpose  that  man  is 
uniquely  capable  of— creation  for  its  owm  sake; 
not,  however,  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  but  rather  art 
for  man’s  sake— art  as  an  expression  of  man’s 
highest  creative  fulfilment.  Another  way  of  put¬ 
ting  this  distinction  between  art  and  architecture 
is  to  point  to  the  mixture  or  plurality  of  criteria 
determining  architecture  as  compared  to  the 
more  singular  criterion  to  be  satisfied  in  art. 
The  criteria  are  unquestionably  related,  but 


numerous  criteria  determining  the  final  form  in 
architecture  are  not  present  in  “fine”  or  “pure” 
plastic  art,  and  the  character  of  the  criteria  differ 
in  each.  It  is  not  that  the  applied  or  functional 
arts  are  lesser  arts,  or  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  visual  or  aesthetic  creation,  but  that 
by  their  very  nature  they  can  never  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  involved  in  the  same  way  in  the  creative 
aspects  as  the  fine  arts.  Architecture  therefore 
cannot  be  pure  painting  or  sculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  on  the  other  hand  cannot  be 
pure  architecture— the  similar  attributes  of  each 
notwithstanding.  (The  word  “pure”  and  the 
word  “fine”  are  rather  unfortunate  terms,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  find  substitutes.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  relative  terms  but  unfortunately  they  tend  to 
imply  the  absolute  or  ultimate  and  as  such  are 
uncomfortable  to  settle  down  with.)  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  need  to  recall  art  to  its  place  in 
architecture  is  in  a  sense  an  appeal  for  its  mean¬ 
ingful  and  vital  reunion  with  society.  Architec¬ 
ture  alone  cannot  fulfil  the  need  left  by  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  art.  Art  completely  disassociated  from 
architecture  cannot  become  the  effective  and 
meaningful  visual  expression  of  life  that  it  is 
capable  of  being.  Present  day  society  in  the 
midst  of  its  destruction  of  old  and  obsolete 
values  cries  out  repeatedly  for  meaning,  for  new 
values,  for  new’  beauty  that  can  raise  man  to  his 
highest,  uniquely  human,  stature. 

We  have  not  yet  answered  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  art  is  desirable  in  totlay’s  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  possible  creative  use  of  photography 
has  been  suggested  as  worthy  of  further  investi¬ 
gation.  However  its  possible  use  is  by  no  means 
suggested  here  as  the  only  or  last  resource.  On 
the  contrary,  its  popular  utilization  in  publica¬ 
tions,  movies  and  TV  hardly  needs  elaboration. 
The  medium  of  photography  fulfils  a  tremen¬ 
dous  function  as  a  mimetic,  illusionistic  two- 
dimensional  art  of  expression  and  communica¬ 
tion.  There  is  another  whole  new  world  of  non- 
mimetic,  non-illusionistic  art  that  is  more  a 
pure  creation  of  three-dimensional  visual  music, 
a  parallel  in  color  -  light  -  form  -  space  to  na¬ 
ture’s  infinite  visual  creations,  an  art  unlike 
any  of  the  past.  This  new  world  of  art  creation 
has  a  rich  and  unique  beauty  to  offer,  a  new 
life  of  expression  that  is  beyond  the  possibilities 
and  outside  the  domain  of  photography  or  any 


past  art.  This  art  that  has  evolved  through 
Monet,  Cezanne,  and  Mondrian  is  Structurism.® 
This  three-dimensional  abstract,  spacial  art  of 
color  in  light,  still  in  its  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  echoes  in  a  sense  something  of  the  struc¬ 
tural  and  spacial  character  of  architecture  but  is 
decidedly  not  architecture  in  any  conceivable 
way.  This  art  has  a  rich  potential  for  integration 
and  synthesis  with  architecture  on  a  level  par¬ 
allel  with  the  integration  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
great  past  jjeriods  of  art  in  architecture.  Struc- 
turist  art  echoes  the  similar  elements  that  appear 
in  architecture  as  the  flower  echoes  the  leaf 
structure  of  the  plant,  as  the  crystal  echoes  the 
rock  from  which  it  emerges,  and  yet  is  distinctly 
different.  Before  considering  the  prospects  of 
Structurist  art  in  architecture  let  us  pause  to 
review  briefly  some  fundamental  elements  and 
rudimentary  technical  considerations  involved 
in  the  problems  imposed  by  the  integrated  use 
of  art  in  architecture. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SCALE,  LIGHT,  AND  COLOR 

In  dealing  with  space  and  form  one  is  in¬ 
evitably  involved  with  the  problem  of  scale  or 
magnitude.  The  reason  for  focusing  attention 
particularly  on  this  one  problem  is  that  it  seems 
more  than  any  other  to  be  a  crucial  one  w'hich 
involves  an  aspect  of  the  arbitrary,  the  unpre¬ 
dictable  or  unforeseeable  and  yet  one  which  is 
often  ignored  or  taken  for  granted.  It  seems  to 
involve  much  questionable  conjecture  and  is 
empirically  not  capable  of  complete  prognosis. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  mathematical  or  engineer¬ 
ing  aspects  that  we  are  concerned  with  here  as 
the  resulting  visual,  psycho-physical  sense  of 
space,  form,  color,  structure,  and  light  relation¬ 
ships  where  enlargement  of  scale  is  involved.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  other  elements  regarding  art 
in  architecture  are  of  utmost  importance  but  the 
one  of  scale,  in  its  total  asp>ects,  is  the  one  that 
is  subject  to  the  least  control.  Scale  when  pro 
jected  as  a  quantitative  ratio  of  measure  results 
m  qualitative  magnitudes  difficult  to  imagine 
and  consequently  frequently  neglected. 

The  elements  of  architecture,  as  the  enclos¬ 
ing  of  space  for  human  functions,*  are  familiar 
enough  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
elements  of  Structurist  art  have  already  been 


described  as  form,  color,  space  and  light  with 
structure  as  the  organizational  principle.^®  We 
have  referred  to  the  similarities  between  the 
elements  in  Structurist  art  and  architecture.  It 
must  be  further  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
character  and  utilization  of  these  similar  means 
are  worlds  apart.  The  ends,  the  functions,  the 
criteria,  the  goal,  or  results,  are  in  no  sense 
similar.  Nevertheless,  both  are  involved  in  the 


Caldto  Cov*  of  Cryifols:  Photographod  by  Dr.  V.B.  Meen,  Head, 
Earth  Sciences  Division,  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
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problem  of  scale— individually  and  in  relation  to 
each  other.  Scale  or  magnitude  is  always  in¬ 
volved,  in  the  process  of  creating  both  architec¬ 
ture  and  art,  from  the  initial  materialization  of 
concepts  or  ideas  to  the  final  work.  The  proce¬ 
dure  from  two-dimensional  sketches,  drawings, 
plans  or  elevations,  to  three-dimensional  models 
and  finally  to  the  full-scale  finished  work,  in¬ 
volves  the  projection  of  magnitude  and  dimen¬ 
sions  from  the  unseen  to  the  tangibly  seen. 

To  illustrate  this  problem  of  enlargement 
of  scale  specifically,  let  us  take  first  of  all  the 
drawing  of  a  two  dimensional  square  2"  x  2". 
In  attempting  to  make  this  square  twice  as  large 
with  the  scale  2:1,  we  find  that  in  doubling  the 
linear  measurements  of  its  sides  the  result  is 
4"  X  4".  AVIien  we  actually  compare  the  two 
squares  we  find  that  the  first  one  covers  and 
area  of  4  square  inches,  the  second  an  area  of 
16  square  inches.  We  already  see  a  discrepancy 
of  scale  where  the  area  is  concerned,  for  the 
second  square  is  4:1  in  area  rather  than  2:1  as 
intended.  In  the  simplest  linear  scale  enlarge¬ 
ment,  therefore,  we  have  a  result  in  surface  area 
that  does  not  correspond  to  the  ratio.  This  is 
actually  an  ancient  problem  that  Plato  spoke 
of,  as  did  Vitruvius  and  later  Villard  de  Honne- 
court,  a  problem  the  answer  to  which  became 
one  of  the  medieval  mason’s  guarded  secrets.  It 
was  referred  to  as  “doubling  the  square”.  This 
is  achieved  by  taking  the  diagonal  of  the  smaller 
square  as  the  side  of  the  larger  square  which 
then  automatically  becomes  double  the  size.  It 
is  simply  dividing  the  small  square  into  two 
triangles  and  putting  another  square  together 
with  four  similar  triangles.  This  achieves  the 
ratio  in  area  but  not  in  the  linear  measure¬ 
ments  of  its  sides.  The  ratio  of  linear  measure¬ 
ments,  then,  does  not  correspond  to  the  resulting 
ratio  of  surface  or  area  measurement,  and  vice 
versa.  When  we  move  to  three  dimensions  and 
take  a  cube  2"  x  2"  x  2"  and  attempt  to  enlarge 
it  to  double  the  linear  scale  2:1,  the  resulting 
discrepancy  is  even  greater.  The  cubic  measure 
is  8  cubic  inches  as  compared  to  64  cubic  inches. 
Here  the  cubic  ratio  results  in  8:1  rather  than 
2:1.  All  of  this  simply  illustrates  what  is  mathe¬ 
matically  ancient  and  rudimentary  but  what  in 
art  and  architecture  is  not  always  recognized 
and  dealt  with  adequately.  Simply,  one  cannot 
enlarge  linear  measurements  and  arrive  at  the 


same  ratio  of  area  or  volume  measurements.  We 
are  concerned  here  not  with  the  mathematical 
discrepancies  but  rather  with  the  visual  and 
physical  sensations  that  result  in  such  enlarge¬ 
ments.  The  complexity  of  such  seemingly  simple 
enlargement  of  scale  results  in  unimagined  or 
unexpected  consequences  that  are  hardly  under 
the  same  control  as  all  the  relationships  were  in 
the  original  models  or  drawings.  The  point  is, 
that  the  result  is  not  simply  an  actual  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  enlarged  reproduction  of  the  “original” 
model  or  drawing  but  is  in  fact  distinctly  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  only  a  partial  enlargement,  the 
other  aspects  being  left  to  chance.  True,  the 
linear  relationships  in  a  drawing  may  be  pro¬ 
portionately  preserved,  but  meanwhile  the  area 
and  volume  relationships  have  been  launched 
in  geometrical  progression  in  scale  beyond 
conception  and  often  recognition.  In  fact,  the 
drawing  is  inadequate.  In  most  cases  the  result 
is  not  at  all  empirically  created,  as  the  model 
itself  may  be,  and  the  result  ap|x:ars— making  its 
entrance  on  the  thinnest  wing  and  loudest  pray¬ 
er— partially  visualized,  partially  designed— as  art 
or  architecture  compounded  arithmetically  from 
a  fine  thin  whisper  to  a  gargantuan  roar! 

The  psycho-physical,  jx:rceptual  result  of 
spacial  and  volume  enlargement  is  a  particular 
matter.  .Assumed  visual  relationships  at  a  given 
size— in  a  model  or  drawing— cannot  automati¬ 
cally  be  counted  upon  as  being  multiplied  or 
preserved  in  quality  or  character  by  arithmetical 
or  geometrical  enlargement.  .Aesthetic  perce;)- 
tion  is  dynamically  affected  by  physical  or 
quantitative  size  as  well  as  relations  between 
space,  volume,  color  and  light.  Taking  the 
human  scale  as  the  module,  visual  and  aesthetic 
perception  is  empirically  experienced  differently 
with  any  change  of  scale.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  person  viewing  a  small  scale  drawing  or 
model,  wdiich  he  can  totally  encompass,  and  a 
person  viewing  the  finished  large  scale  work, 
which  surrounds  or  encompasses  him,  is  an 
enormous  difference.  Scale  in  art  or  architecture 
always  relates  to  the  human  scale,  and  can  create 
the  sensation  of  one’s  being  dwarfed  or  elevated. 
Great  enlargements  of  scale  demand  elabora¬ 
tions  of  time-space  on  the  part  of  the  viewer  for 
total  integrated  conception  of  what  can  merely 
be  perceived  in  parts. 


DONATELLO:  St.  Mark  (San  Miehala), 
Florence. 
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scale,  in  their  dynamic  asjiects  of  color  and  light, 
cannot  be  totally  recreated  by  illusion  or  two- 
dimensional  representation.  Imagine  looking  at 
a  photograph  of  an  orchestra  playing  without 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  music.  The  palpable 
spacial  color-form-light  in  actual  scale  are  like 
the  “sounds’’  of  the  orchestra  of  architecture  and 
Structurist  art,  “sounds”  which  are  not  alive  in 
any  photograph.  The  “music”  of  architecture 
and  Structurist  art  is  real  space,  real  light,  and 
real  color,  sensed  fully  only  in  its  actual  pres¬ 
ence.  This  does  not  mean  that  such  photographs 
and  renderings  are  useless  but  rather  that  they 
are  of  very  limited  use  and  should  not  be  relied 
upon  beyond  their  scope. 

In  considering  elements  involved  with  art 
in  architecture  two  other  singularly  significant 
ones  cannot  be  overlooked.  They  are  light— 
or  illumination— and  color,  elements  indeed 
closely  related.  Light  and  color  as  elements  of 
visual  art  have  been  inherent  aspects  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  also  of 
architecture.  In  painting,  the  representation  of 
light  evolved  gradually  through  the  use  of  value 
—value  gradations  (modelling)  and  value  con¬ 
trast  (chiaroscuro) -from  the  Renaissance  up  to 
Impressionism.  With  Impressionism  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  light  as  color  was  discovered,  and  a  new 
vision  of  represented  light  as  created  by  color 
evolved.  With  the  subsequent  development  of 
art  through  Cezanne  and  Mondrian  illusionistic, 
or  represented,  light  disappeared,  as  mimeticism 
gave  way  to  abstraction  and  invention. 


Ideally,  of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
artists  and  architects  to  work  in  actual  large 
scale  in  conceiving  and  realizing  a  work,  so  that 
the  possibilities  of  trial  and  error,  adjustment 
and  correction  would  be  accessible’.Obviously,  for 
several  practical  reasons,  this  is  an  unlikely 
possibility.  The  alternative  is  of  course  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  of  actual  large  scale  linear, 
area,  space,  and  volume  relationships  and  the 
vital  problems  involved  in  enlargement  as  a 
sound  basis  for  planning.  This  kind  of  expe¬ 
rience  unfortunately  is  lacking  on  the  part  of 
some  architects  and  most  artists.  The  many 
decades  of  mechanical  enlargements  of  small 
models  of  sculpture  for  public  monuments  reveal 
this  lack.  The  many  miles  of  mural  paintings 
and  mosaics  that  are  blown-up  easel  paintings, 
cartoons,  or  sketches  incorporated  in  architec¬ 
ture,  illustrate  clearly  these  aspects  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  artists.  Architects  no  less  demon¬ 
strate  their  failures  by  the  numerous  deformities 
they  prcxluce  as  drawing-board  architecture,  in 
which  two-dimensional  renderings  of  facades— 
concerned  only  with  line  and  area— are  naively 
enlarged  and  transformed  into  three-dimensional 
monstrosities  totally  lacking  in  spacial  or  volume 
integration. 

Bearing  on  the  problem  of  scale  and  percep¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  architecture  and  Structurist 
art  do  not  lend  themselves  to  reprcxluction  or 
representation  by  photography.  The  actual  sen¬ 
sations  or  experiences  of  real  space,  form  and 


•'  The  colors  are  acts  o]  Hgh 
—actions  and  e/fections.  it 
this  sense  we  may  expect  then 
to  provide  information  abou 
light.  Certainly  colors  an. 
light  stand  in  the  most  precU 
relationship  to  each  other,  Pu 
iv(  must  think  of  both  as  be 
longing  to  the  whole  of  nature 
for  the  who'e  of  it  is  meant  t> 


reveal  itself  by  them  to  th 
visual  sense  specifically.’' 
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'Man  as  a  'predominantly 
isual  being'  is  more  strongly 
fleeted  by  light  than  by  any 
iner  sensation  ....  The 
uman  species  learned  in  pre- 
istoric  times  to  divide  light¬ 
ning  from  heat-giving  f  lame 
. .  The  invention  of  the  in- 
andescent  lamp ....  changed 
he  aspect  of  civilization  on 
arth  ....  We  encounter  the 
'.nfamiliar  notions  of  'archi- 
ectural  light'  and  ‘architec- 
ure  in  light' ....  And  there 
s  the  presiding  conscious- 
uss,  or  at  least  the  expecta- 
ton,  that  all  this  is  only  a 
•eginning.  If  light  can  be- 
ome  matter,  and  matter  be- 
ome  light,  perhaps  in  future, 
ight  may  be  a  structural 
nember,  and  structural  mem- 
lers  themselves  luminous." 

WASSILI  LUCKHARDT 
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In  sculpture,  light  has  always  been  an 
element  as  an  indicator  of  form,  creating  the 
actual  light  and  shadow  on  the  forms.  From  the 
earliest  Egyptian  intaglio  reliefs  to  the  full  three- 
dimensional  figures  of  Greece  and  later  to 
Donatello,  light  played  its  role.  With  subse¬ 
quent  developments  of  painting,  sculpture 
changed,  became  “impressionistic,”  “cubistic,’’ 
“expressionistic,”  and  “abstract.”  Its  use  of  light 
has  never  significantly  changed  although  sur¬ 
faces,  textures,  materials  and  techniques  have. 
The  use  of  color  in  sculpture  has  never  become 
of  any  further  significant  consequence  and  has 
remained  secondary  to  the  material  forms. 

Structurism  with  its  use  of  actual  three- 
dimensional  color-forms  in  actual  space  and  light 
reveals  another  new  vision  of  color-light  involv¬ 
ing  color  reflection,  refraction  and  luminescence. 
As  existing  in  space,  Structurist  art  reveals  a  dy¬ 
namic  multi-viewable,  multi-ordinal  aspect  as  it 
exists  and  utilizes  actual  light,  thus  being  af¬ 
fected  by  the  character  and  changes  of  light. 

Architecture  has  through  the  ages  been  di¬ 
rectly  involved  with  light  or  illumination.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  use  of  natural  light  in 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture  has 
reached  great  heights  of  realization.  The  Greeks 
carefully  utilized  their  natural  light  to  transform 
great  volumes  of  stone  into  dazzling  edifices  of 
grandeur  and  nobility.  The  preoccupation  of  the 
medieval  cathedral  builders  with  illumination, 
and  their  concern  with  internal  lighting  and 
utilization  of  stained  glass  windows  gave  a  deli¬ 
cate  grace  and  a  lofty  elegance  to  their  moun¬ 
tains  of  stone. 

Historically,  the  use  of  color  in  architecture 
has  been  of  secondary  importance.  The  color 
and  texture  of  the  building  materials  that  were 
used  were  certainly  important  but  represented 
a  rather  limited  palette.  In  the  past  it  has  re¬ 
mained  the  role  of  the  plastic  arts,  where  inte¬ 
grated,  to  present  a  focus  of  rich  utilization  of 
color  and  expression.  The  De  Stijl  approach  to 
color  in  architecture  (as  already  referred  to  in 
Part  I)  and  the  ideas  of  “architectural  poly¬ 
chrome”  notwithstanding,  color  has  remained  a 
secondary  element  in  architecture.  Often  color 
has  been  used  sup>erficially  on  facades  imitative 
of  painting,  but  architecture  through  the  ages 
appears  predominantly  as  achromatic  or  mono¬ 
chromatic  structures. 


Light  is  indeed  the  great  transformer,  the 
bringer  of  life  and  illumination.  It  is  the  “De¬ 
stroyer  and  Preserver,”  the  great  artificer,  of 
form  and  structure.  Light  is  the  guardian  of  the 
spectrum  of  color  and  all  its  grandeur.  In  art 
and  architecture  we  in  our  own  time  have  only 
begun  to  utilize  the  power  of  illumination. 
Man’s  new-born  capacity  to  artificially  continue 
the  natural  illumination  of  the  sun  over  the 
whole  world  of  night,  through  his  discovery  of 
electricity,  has  barely  been  realized  in  art  or 
architecture.  The  manifestations  of  natural  light 
and  the  use  of  artificial  illumination  in  our 
architecture  have  hardly  been  exploited.  Light 
as  used  in  conjunction  with  form  to  create  lum¬ 
inescence,  fluorescence,  iridescence,  and  the 
glow  of  light  as  color,  has  yet  to  be  fully  real¬ 
ized.  The  man-made  garden  of  light-color-form 
and  structure  in  space  as  a  parallel  to  Nature’s 
ever-changing  infinitely  varied  garden,  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

The  creative  use  of  space,  form,  light,  color 
and  scale  as  vital  elements  of  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture  awaits  fulfillment.  Often  these  elements 
are  used  without  an  understanding  leading  to 
control  and  development.  The  results  of  their 
use  are  often  like  toys  being  used  by  a  child 
who  does  not  understand  them.  He  never  really 
comes  to  know  any  of  them,  but  plays  with  them 
capriciously.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  artist  and 
architect  require  an  informed  understanding  of 
all  these  elements  before  they  can  function  in 
meaningful  collaboration  toward  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  union  of  art  and  architecture. 

Part  III.  FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

In  1892  Louis  Sullivan  published  a  short 
prophetic  essay  entitled  “Ornament  in  Architec¬ 
ture.”  We  must  realize  that  the  term  “ornament” 
(like  the  term  “decoration”  or  “decorative”)  has 
fallen  into  disfavor  and  that  the  connotations 
of  this  term  today  are  pejorative.  However,  we 
must  understand  its  intended  meaning.  Is  it 
not  significant  that  Sullivan,  known  today  most¬ 
ly  for  his  great  contribution  as  regards  function, 
regarded  architecture  as  a  plastic  art  and  an 
art  of  expression,  and  did  not  ignore  the  prob 
lem  of  ornament  in  architecture?  Our  attitudes 
toward  ornament  are  the  result  of  functionalism 
and  technology  and  the  need  for  ridding  archi¬ 
tecture  of  all  its  eclecticism,  where  meaningless 
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and  useless  trappings  were  stifling  the  develop 
ment  of  architecture.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
sider  "ornament”  as  a  meaningless  embellish¬ 
ment.  .Meaningless  embellishment  is  not  what 
Sullivan  meant  by  “ornament.”  What  he  said 
has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  conception  presented 
here  with  regard  to  the  problem  and  prospect 
of  integrating  art  in  architecture.  I  do  not  think 
his  words  are  irrelevant  here,  although  the 
ornamentation  he  used  on  his  buildings  seems 
so  curious  to  us  today,  for  the  underlying 
principles  he  reveals  touch  at  the  heart  of  our 
present  aspirations  and  needs.  Let  Sullivan’s 
eloquence  speak; 

"...  a  building  which  is  truly  a  work 
of  art  (and  I  consider  none  other)  is  in 
its  nature,  essence  and  physical  being  an 
emotional  expression.  This  being  so,  and 
1  feel  deeply  that  it  is  so,  it  must  have, 
almost  literally,  a  life.  It  follows  from  this 
living  principle  that  an  ornamented  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  characterized  by  this  quality, 
namely  that  the  same  emotional  impulse 
shall  flow  throughout  harmoniously  into  its 
varied  forms  of  expression— of  which,  while 
the  mass-composition  is  the  more  profound, 
the  decorative  ornamentation  is  the  more 
intense.  Yet  must  both  spring  from  the 
same  source  of  feeling.” 

Further  on  in  this  essay  Sullivan  says: 

“.  .  .  yet  it  (the  ornament)  should  appear, 
when  completed,  as  though  by  the  out¬ 
working  of  some  beneficent  agency  it  had 
come  forth  from  the  very  substance  of  the 
material  and  was  there  by  the  same  right 
that  a  flower  appears  amid  the  leaves  of 
its  parent  plant. 

He  follows  with  this  statement: 

“If  now  we  bring  ourselves  to  close  and  re¬ 
flective  observation,  how  evident  it  becomes 
that  if  we  wish  to  insure  an  actual,  a  poetic 
unity,  the  ornament  should  appear,  not  as 
something  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  but  as  a  thing  expressing  that  spirit  by 
virtue  of  differential  growth.” 

He  continues: 

"It  follows  then,  by  the  logic  of  growth,  that 
a  certain  kind  of  ornament  should  app>ear 
on  a  certain  kind  of  structure,  just  as  a 
certain  kind  of  leaf  must  appear  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  tree.” 


And  he  concludes  how  such  organic  ornamenta¬ 
tion  in  architecture  can  be  achieved: 

"But  for  this  we  must  turn  again  to  Nature, 
and  harkening  to  her  melodious  voice,  learn 
as  children  learn,  the  accent  of  its  rhythmic 
cadences.  We  must  view  the  sunrise  with 
ambition,  the  twilight  wistfully;  then,  when 
our  eyes  have  learned  to  see,  we  shall  know 
how  great  is  the  simplicity  of  nature,  that 
it  brings  forth  in  serenity  such  endless  vari¬ 
ation.  We  shall  learn  from  this  to  consider 
man  and  his  ways,  to  the  end  that  we  behold 
the  unfolding  of  the  soul  in  all  its  beauty, 
and  know  that  the  fragrance  of  a  living  art 
shall  float  again  in  the  garden  of  our 
world.”  *** 

Do  I  then  regard  Structurist  art  as  archi¬ 
tectural  ornamentation?  Unequivocally,  I  do  not 
regard  this  art  as  mere  architectural  decoration 
in  the  sense  of  su|)erficial  embellishment.  On 
the  contrary,  its  own  separate  identity,  its  unique 
intensity  and  character  of  expression  stands  by 
itself.  Yet  its  relationship  to  architecture,  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  integration  with  architecture  are 
great.  It  can  thus,  as  a  heightened  focus  of  in¬ 
tense  expression,  like  the  flower  in  the  plant, 
like  the  crsstal  in  the  rock,  take  its  place  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  total  architecture  without  losing 
its  identity  or  its  relationship  to  the  architec¬ 
tural  setting.  Pro|)erly  conceived,  and  in  its 
projjer  setting,  it  will  not  be  destructive  to  the 
continuity  and  wholeness  of  the  architecture. 
Rather,  the  one  will  enhance  the  character  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  symbiotic,  organic  relationship 
as  is  seen  in  nature’s  forms  and  structures.  There 
is  here  relationship  with  differentiation.  We  are 
most  concerned  here  with  Sullivan’s  basis  for 
what  he  called  an  “organic  system  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,”  not  his  particular  mimetic  results  or  prac¬ 
tice.  Although  we  today  can  reject  his  ornamen¬ 
tation  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  developments 
in  art  and  architecture,  we  cannot  reject  his 
underlying  principle  which  remains  alive. 

We  have  established  that  the  prospect  of 
art  in  architecture  today  is  not  (1)  the  socio¬ 
religious  symbol— domination  of  the  mimetic 
art  of  part  cultures;  nor  (2)  the  decorator’s 
trophy  or  fashionable  museum  piece.  Third,  it 
is  not  "architectural  |x>lychrome”  where  the  art 
work  is  absorl)ed  and  integrated  beyond  its  own 
sftecific  identity  and  where  the  architecture  be- 
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f  .  .  great  art  is  more  than 
Vdnstfnt  refreshment.  It  is 
hething  which  adds  to  the 
'manent  richness  of  the 
}l's  self-attainment.  It 
Mfies  itself  both  by  its  im- 
diate  enjoyment,  and  also 
its  discipline  of  the  inmost 
hg.  Its  discipline  is  nol 
jfincf  from  enjoyment,  but 
reason  of  it.  It  transforms 
soul  into  the  permanent 
lisation  of  values  extend- 
;  beyond  its  former  sel  f.' ' 
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comes  iuell  the  work  of  art  (De  Slijl,  Supre¬ 
matism,  etc.).  The  art  work  as  a  statement,  as 
an  expression,  should  in  its  integral  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  architecture  enrich,  indeed  en¬ 
lighten,  the  people  within  the  architectural 
space.  .Art-in-architecture  must  be  an  expression 
of  beauty,  a  new  vision  about  an  aspect  of  man 
—his  highest  aspirations  at  the  frontiers  of  his 
potentialities  for  visual  creation.  Structurist  art 
offers  such  possible  fulfilment  in  architecture, 
as  yet  hardly  realized.  The  complex  orders  of 
development  of  man’s  knowledge  at  all  levels, 
have  brought  him  beyond  the  literal  symbols  and 
the  old  values  objectified  by  cultures  of  the  past. 
Structurist  art  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  creative 
vision  parallel  with  nature  itself.  For  the  first 
time  here  is  a  man-made  invention  of  beauty 
that  can  speak  with  force  and  wonder  parallel 
to  that  of  a  flower,  a  tree,  or  of  man  himself. 
The  potentiality  of  this  focused  visual  creation 
of  peace,  of  contemplation,  of  harmony  and 


order  within  the  harmony  of  the  architecture, 
and  within  its  natural  function  and  grandeur, 
is  of  a  creation  at  another,  a  different  level  than 
that  of  the  architecture.  It  is  at  a  level  that  is 
beyond  the  functional  manifestations  of  the 
architecture,  yet  wedded  to  it  as  the  flower  is 
wedded  to  the  plant,  the  crystal  to  the  rock. 

The  function,  the  purpose,  of  art  in  archi¬ 
tecture  as  a  heightened  expression  of  beauty 
hardly  needs  further  justification.  John  Ruskin 
argued  with  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist,  who  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  purpose  of  a  flower  is  to  produce 
a  seed.  Ruskin  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  seed 
is  to  produce  a  flower!  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
who  recalls  this  argument,  resolves  it  nicely  when 
he  says,  “Beauty  is  indeed  its  own  excuse  for 
being”  and  that  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
human  being  is  that  he  can  “value  something 
as  an  end  in  itself.”  Art  in  architecture  as  a 
unique  creation  of  man  is  a  reminder  of  man  as 
apart  from  the  captive  creations  of  nature  in 
architecture— i.e.  the  planter  or  the  potted  palm. 
Art  speaks  to  man  of  his  highest  capacity  for 
creation.  It  speaks  “with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds”  as  visual  music.  It  speaks  as  beauty 
alone  can  speak  for  the  enrichment  of  man. 

Saskatoon,  1960-61. 
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The  great  architectural  monuments  of  the 
past  seem  to  have  involved  a  complex  alliance 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and 
even  the  lesser  visual  arts  as  well.  Save  perhaps 
for  the  present,  there  has  not  been  an  archi¬ 
tectural  peak  for  three  or  four  centuries.  But 
on  all  the  earlier  summits  (Western  or  Eastern), 
up  to  and  including  the  Renaissance,  we  always 
find  a  rich  use  of  the  allied  arts.  Such  a  use  was 
often  but  not  exclusively  for  religious  purpose, 
usually  but  not  invariably  pictorial,  generally 
but  not  inevitably  didactic,  seldom  but  yet  occa¬ 
sionally  a  mere  effort  of  embellishment.  What¬ 
ever  it  was  and  wherever  it  was,  it  seems  clearly 
to  say  to  us  that  the  painters  and  the  sculptors 
were  in  harmony  with  the  architects  and  that 
all  were  in  harmony  w'ith  their  times;  that  there 
was  agreement  as  to  what  the  building  and  its 
art  were  for  and  as  to  the  hierarchy  of  values 
within  this  purpose. 

One  does  not  need  to  know  for  certain  that 
the  architects  were  in  charge  to  feel  sure  that 
the  other  artists  were  not  “free.”  No  .sculptor 
would  choose,  in  jierfect  freedom,  to  try  to  cram 
human  figures  at  one  scale  into  the  narrow 
triangle  of  the  Greek  pediment  or  onto  the  semi¬ 
circular  tympanum  of  Romanesque  portal,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Gothic 
voussoirs;  nor  would  painters  press  to  embrace 
the  limitations  of  the  geometry  of  a  dome  or 
vaulted  ceiling.  Yet  the  artists  managed  all  this 
with  little  more  effort  than  seems  to  have  limited 
the  men  of  Lascaux  as  they  carried  their  animals 
upside  down,  sideways,  and  right  side  up  over 
the  rocky  protuberances  of  the  caves,  or  the 
late-fifteenth-century  French  artist  who  painted 
the  Last  Judgment  on  the  inside  of  the  blind 
facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sainte  Cecile  at  Albi. 
No  artist  today  would  consent  to  be  bound  as 
all  the  Gothic  artists  were  by  the  long-standing 
conventions  laid  down  by  the  second  Council 


of  Nicaea.  Yet  with  all  these  limitations— limi¬ 
tations  of  dictated  subjects  and  symbols,  of  an 
ardent  conformity— these  usually  anonymous 
artists  added  to  the  architectural  miracles  of 
their  ages. 

After  the  Renaissance  all  this  began  to 
peter  out,  although  the  gestures  continued  into 
the  twentieth  century.  The  Georgian,  amiable 
as  it  was,  was  pallid  in  contrast  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  so  was  its  art.  After  the  Georgian, 
the  eclectics  cast  building  in  every  imaginable 
form;  in  so  doing  they  called  upon  sculptors 
and  painters  to  fill  their  pediments  and  tym- 
pani  and  altars  and  ceilings  and  walls  with 
appropriately  placed  and  equally  eclectic  work, 
and  the  painters  and  sculptors  responded,  being 
cast  in  the  same  mold.  But  there  was  no  fire  in 
all  this,  and  the  iconography  of  the  portal  of 
Princeton’s  chapel  was  quite  as  unconvincing 
as  the  pale  murals  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in 
Boston’s  Public  Library. 

In  the  end  this  languor  was  mercifully  put 
to  death  by  the  modern  revolutionaries.  But 
since  the  burial  there  has  been  an  emptiness. 

The  assassination  was  no  doubt  overdue. 
To  it  we  owe  the  novel  potential  for  another 
great  period  of  architecture  which  has  been 
revealed  if  not  fully  realized  in  the  work  of  a 
number  of  our  contemporaries.  The  assassins 
w'ere  thorough.  They  expelled  architectural  his¬ 
tory  from  the  curricula,  where  it  had  come  to 
be  a  quarry  for  details  and  reminiscences,  not  a 
breeder  of  philosophy.  They  eliminated  char¬ 
coal  drawing  of  nudes,  which  had  become  an 
end  in  itself  and  not  a  disciplined  way  of  under¬ 
standing  other  and  nonhuman,  even  abstract, 
problems  of  form.  They  stripped  buildings  of 
ornament,  and  with  the  ornament  went  the 
other  arts.  Their  polemics  praised  physical  as 
opposed  to  aesthetic  functionalism,  which  was 
in  fact  denied.  They  worshipped  the  possibilities 
of  using  industrially  standardized  and  machine- 
made  materials  as  opposed  to  those  that  were  the 
prcxluct  of  handicraft  and  individuality;  they 
praised  the  virtues  of  collaboration  and  anonym¬ 
ity,  the  primary  eminence  of  structure,  the  aes¬ 
thetic  virtue  of  economy.  Seeking  to  set  himself 
in  the  vanguard  of  his  contemporaries  and  to  be 
clearly  a  man  of  his  time,  noting  the  rapid  ob 
solescence  of  ideas  in  science  and  engineering, 
the  rebellious  architect  could  seek  a  correspond- 
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ing  virtue  in  ephemeral  architecture,  crave  new 
materials  wherever  they  could  be  found.  More 
importantly,  the  creed  was  based  on  a  new 
vision  of  interpenetrated  space,  which  it  then 
thought,  less  happily,  to  ally  with  relativity;  the 
space  was  elegant  but  the  analogy  fuzzy,  un¬ 
convincing,  and  indeed  unnecessary. 

Looking  back  over  the  thirty  to  forty  years 
of  a  movement  all  but  one  of  whose  greatest 
leaders  are  yet  alive,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
extreme  positions  were  necessary  to  clear  a  fetid 
air,  to  empty  an  overcrowded  stage.  The  leaders 
may  even  have  entertained  their  personal  reser¬ 
vations  as  the  iconoclasm  was  in  progress.  In 
any  event,  the  positions  have  been  shifting  of 
late.  History  has  come  back  into  the  curricula 
though  in  different  form;  the  tenets  of  visual 
design  arc  now  being  challenged,  just  as  letter¬ 
ing  and  charcoal  drawing  were  a  quarter-century 
ago;  the  visual  functionalism  of  Louis  Sullivan 
or  Mies  van  der  Rohe  or  Le  Corbusier  is  accept¬ 
ed  as  being  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as, 
and  as  no  less  “true”  than,  literal  engineering 
functionalism.  Many  of  the  best  of  the  architects 
now  recognize,  as  their  great  predecessors  have 
done,  that  the  most  efficient  plan  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  guarantee  the  happiest  architecture  and 
that  the  utility  of  a  w'ork  of  architecture  may  be 
quite  as  closely  related  to  the  empathy  of  the 
environment  it  induces  as  to  mere  matters  of 
cost  or  of  convenience  in  the  daily  routine. 
This  is  leading  to  a  wide  range  of  exjjeriments 
away  from  literal  technical  functionalism,  in¬ 
volving  often  a  straining  for  structural  effect,  a 
straining  for  decorative  embellishment,  a  strain¬ 
ing  for  a  new  symbolism  or  a  new  monumen- 
tality.  All  this  is  hard  to  assess  if  only  because 
it  is  so  self-conscious  and  so  new.  In  the  same 
current  are  the  debates  about  the  relations  of 
modern  architecture  to  the  other  modern  arts. 
These  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  but 
they  are  as  yet  unresolved.  Perhaps  nothing  new 
remains  to  be  said.  Perhaps,  nonetheless,  the 
main  lines  are  still  worth  recapitulation. 

Not  very  many  can  be  found  to  believe 
that  the  architecture  of  our  times  has  found 
a  way  to  use  the  other  arts  as  effectively  as  in 
the  other  and  “great”  days. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  revolution¬ 
ary  architects  of  the  1920’s  felt  a  close  bond  with 
the  painters,  sculptors,  and  even  critics  and  his¬ 


torians  whom  they  estimated  to  be  fellow-revo¬ 
lutionaries.  Indeed,  the  Deutsche  Bauhaus  work¬ 
ers  in  all  the  visual  arts  toiled  together  in  a 
loose  confederation.  A  few  w'orks  of  Brancusi 
or  Gabo  found  their  way  to  axes  of  motlern 
buildings,  just  as  Arp  and  Miro  and  Leger 
found  (Kcasional  walls  to  paint.  In  the  most 
recent  days  a  more  conscious  effort  to  embrace 
the  other  arts  has  been  made  by  architects  such 
as  Saarinen,  Bunshaft,  Gropius,  and  Brcuer. 
They  have  sometimes  tried  conspicuously  to  in¬ 
volve  contemfjorary  artists  in  their  buildings. 
But  it  is  hard  to  claim  that  these  efforts  have 
been  very  successful,  even  when  they  were  most 
purposeful.  It  is  perhaps  this  evidence  of  failure 
that  is  most  disturbing,  or  at  least  thought-pro¬ 
voking.  It  is  easy  also  to  adduce  any  one  of  a 
number  of  pat  reasons  why  things  are  thus,  but 
their  patness  becomes  less  convincing  as  one 
examines  them  in  greater  detail. 

^V'e  have  to  concede,  I  assume,  that  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  our  time  in  achieving  a  com¬ 
bination  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
comparable  to  that  of  the  earlier  great  periods. 
We  may  not  wish  to  dismiss  this  lightly.  We 
can  dismiss  it  by  choosing  to  state  the  obvious 
truth  that  the  present  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  past  and  that  the  lack  of  success  is  there¬ 
fore  irrelevant;  indeed,  such  a  success  is  not 
even  desirable.  If  we  say  this,  or  if  we  insist  that 
there  actually  is-  success,  then  the  discussion  is 
over.  Thus,  let  us  assume  that  the  success  is  at 
least  incomplete  and  that  the  failure  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  We  may  then  wish  to  find  reasons. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  great  archi¬ 
tectural  arts  of  the  past  dealt  with  rather  unified 
concepts  and  made  use  of  symbols  that  had 
common  current  meaning.  Today  there  are 
clearly  more  concepts,  of  which  fewer,  if  any, 
are  held  with  any  real  unanimity;  and  there  is 
more  confusion  in  the  symbols,  too.  This  must 
be  combined  with  the  other  imp>ortant  fact  that 
we  seem  to  be  confused  about  our  dominant 
social  goals;  there  is  nothing  so  universal  as  the 
service  of  the  polis  or  the  idea  of  life  as  a 
preparation  for  Hell,  Purgatory,  or  Heaven. 
This  in  turn  leads  to  a  vagueness  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  building  types.  Office  buildings  and 
factories  are  larger,  costlier,  and  often  finer  than 
churches  or  halls  of  state  or  education.  But  we 
are  not  agreed  about  the  common  significance 


of  this  at  any  level.  Even  those  who  proclaim 
our  age  to  be  an  age  of  science  would  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  prove  that  science  has  any  real  uni¬ 
versality  as  a  thing  to  be  admired,  or  that  labora¬ 
tories,  for  example,  are  in  any  serious  way  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  general  will.  These  two  difficulties 
combine  to  trouble  us. 

When  we  examine  the  great  architectures 
which  have  used  art  freely  and  well,  we  notice 
quickly  that  they  were  in  the  service  of  a  great 
and  generally  accepted  human  purpose,  most 
often  religious;  that  their  arts  were  more  than 
mere  embellishments  of  surface;  that  they  added 
to  the  symbolism  the  building  itself  had,  even 
carried  specific  messages  which  the  building 
could  not  speak.  If  now  we  have  a  society  in 
which  there  are  no  such  generally  accepted 
motives,  no  required  symbolism,  no  universality 
of  understanding  of  the  symbols  which  exist— in¬ 
deed  in  the  arts  a  jungle  of  private  symbols— the 
present  consequence  may  be  inevitable. 

This  offers  difficult  questions.  Shall  w’e  admit 
that  we  have  no  common  purpose  and  give  up? 
Shall  we  say  there  is  a  common  purpose  if  only 
it  could  be  stated?  If  there  is  a  common  purpose, 
is  it  then  a  silly  notion  that  at  least  a  few  artists 
might  find  beliefs  of  the  society  to  which  they 
could  subscribe  and  which  they  might  then 
portray  in  intelligible  symbols?  If  this  should 
come  about,  will  it  not  be  important  that  the 
men  whose  ideas  are  clearly  expressed  in  paint 
or  in  sculpture  shall  not  be  downgraded  while 
we  forgive  those  whose  ineptitudes  or  perver¬ 
sities  succeed  in  concealing  in  a  merciful  haze 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  ideas  at  all? 

But  first  one  has  to  define  the  unity  and 
catch  the  symbols,  and  our  w'hole  trouble  may 
be  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  unity  of  our 
times  and  that  therefore  any  symbols  which 
emerge  are  at  best  representatives  of  fractional 
truths  or  beliefs. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  our  unities  and 
tlown  deep  somewhere  our  symbols  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  new  ones,  and  that  it  is  only 
perverse  sculptors  and  painters  who  are  to  blame 
for  the  void?  One  can  build  a  fair  case  for  this. 

Others  may  wish  to  argue  instead  that  it  is 
the  public  which  is  perverse,  not  the  artists.  But 
whether  one  blames  the  public  or  the  artist,  the 
end  is  the  same:  the  contemporary  artist  has 
almost  nothing  to  say  to  most  of  the  people 
of  his  world. 


The  conflict  that  exists  in  our  architecture 
and  our  art  may  be  between  the  individual  or 
creative  action,  and  the  group  or  implementive 
action;  between  the  individual  client,  who  may 
even  be  the  artist  himself,  and  the  collective 
client,  who,  even  for  the  most  self-centered  arch¬ 
itect,  can  scarcely  be  the  architect  alone.  This  is 
not  a  conflict  which  could  have  been  very  well 
comprehended  in  past  societies  of  the  West  or 
East. 

The  idea  that  the  individual  is  of  such 
majestic  consequence  is  really  a  Renaissance 
idea.  It  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
time  or  adversity.  The  determination  to  find 
a  man  behind  every  badge,  an  inventor  behind 
every  invention,  a  hero  to  cast  every  shadow,  is 
neither  Egyptian  nor  Greek  nor  Roman— nor 
Christian.  The  sculpture  of  Chartres  is  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  personal  Christ  or  a  personal  saint 
or  a  personal  emperor.  When  Louis  IX  is 
awarded  extensive  hero  worship  by  De  Joinville, 
it  is  not  as  a  man  but  as  a  type  of  saintly  king. 
The  idea  that  a  personal  artist  or  a  personal  art 
is  of  any  real  importance  is  thus  a  new  idea  and 
a  fragile  one;  and  the  Renaissance  notion  of 
virtu  is  easily  corrupted,  but  modern  artists 
cherish  it  as  a  first  principle,  as  do  more  and 
more  modern  architects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  becoming 
more  and  more  collective.  This  is  not  anything 
so  simple  as  a  mere  matter  of  socialistic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  economic  goods,  however  much  promoted 
by  tax  structures.  Everywhere  group  efforts  and 
group  decisions  are  extended.  Few'  signs  of  the 
last  quarter-century  have  pointed  to  any  other 
road,  whether  or  not  it  looks  attractive.  Archi¬ 
tectural  projects  have  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  demand  more  knowledges  and 
skills,  and  have  reached  the  point  where  pure 
intuition  can  be  applied  only  by  the  rare  genius 
and  on  a  very  small  work.  So  the  architects  are 
pressed  either  to  work  collectively  or  to  retreat 
into  personal  expression  along  with  the  other 
artists.  Where  they  follow  the  first  course,  their 
collective  committee  work  is  often  unsympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  personal  artists;  where  they  try  to 
be  individualists,  their  personality  is  in  conflict 
with  the  personality  of  another  individualist, 
and  this  conflict  is  serious  and  bitter  when  it 
involves  people  none  of  whom  has  any  higher 
stxrial  ideal  than  the  expression  of  his  own 
personality. 


Against  the  trend  to  collectivism  the  paint¬ 
ers  and  sculptors  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
obdurate  defenders  of  individuality.  The  more 
society  has  seemed  other-directed,  the  more  de¬ 
termined  they  have  seemed  to  be  inner-directed. 
In  older  societies  artists  apjiear  not  to  have  tried 
to  convince  every  one  of  their  uniqueness.  In¬ 
deed,  in  primitive  societies  such  an  essay  might 
have  led  to  expulsion  from  the  tribe  or  worse. 
The  Greek  artist  or  the  medieval  artist  did  not 
set  out  to  state  generally  held  beliefs  in  personal 
and  incomprehensible  terms,  much  less  to  deny 
the  generally  held  beliefs  altogether.  Yet  in  our 
society,  which  has  been  moving  back  to  collec¬ 
tive  actions  that  would  not  have  seemed  strange 
to  our  pre-Renaissance  ancestors,  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  have  fought  hardest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  remain  personal. 

In  their  determination  to  be  themselves 
they  have  fallen  to  muttering,  sometimes  to  each 
other  but  more  often  to  themselves.  They  mutter 
that  nothing  matters  except  what  they  think  of 
the  world;  that  if  the  atom  bores  them  it  must  be 
generally  boring;  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  any¬ 
way  whether  anyone  else  understands  what  they 
say.  But  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  wish  to 
talk  sotto  voce,  so  they  seek  the  market  place.  In 
this  they  may  have  been  abetted  by  critics  and 
buyers.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  that  the  parade 
of  not  always  interesting  or  profound  individual¬ 
ities  is  most  brilliant  when  the  artists  are  most 
certain  that  they  are  not  being  understood.  Thus 
it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  that  the  society  rejects 
them  as  that  they  eject  themselves  from  the 
society.  Such  men  could  not  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  collective  task  of  building,  nor 
could  their  messages  be  expected  to  convey  any 
common  interest  and  hence  to  be  appropriate 
for  a  building  which  was  to  serve  the  common 
purpose. 

But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  lay  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  the  architects.  More  and  more  of 
them  seem  to  be  following  the  painters  into  in¬ 
dividual  productions  which  can  brook  no  help¬ 
ing  hand.  When  they  acted  more  collectively,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
movement,  they  nonetheless  produced  spaces 
which  were  seldom  friendly,  and  often  hostile, 
to  the  intrcxluction  of  painting  or  sculpture.  Per¬ 
haps  the  architects,  then,  are  too  arrogant  with 


their  architecture,  and  despite  their  condescen¬ 
sions  at  the  end  of  the  project  jjerhaps  they  have 
in  fact  excluded  the  artists  by  the  nature  of  their 
own  designs.  Again,  a  considerable  case  can  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  contemporary  architec¬ 
ture  may  not  want  or  permit  a  rich  collabora¬ 
tion. 

Herbert  Read  has  been  insisting  that  it 
does  not.  There  was,  he  argues,  a  functional 
necessity  for  sculpture  in  some  earlier  times, 
notably  in  the  time  of  the  Romanesque,  when 
the  union  of  sculpture  and  architecture  was 
happiest.  But,  he  continues,  the  modern  archi¬ 
tect  likes  the  angularity  of  his  buildings,  does  not 
want  them  “softened”  by  sculpture,  and  it  does 
not  help  that  the  sculpture  is  abstract,  for  the 
principle  of  “no  softening”  is  yet  supreme.  Thus 
the  innate  monumentality  of  modern  geometry 
cannot  be  contravened  by  the  other  arts.  Mies 
van  der  Rohe  points  the  same  way  when  he  says 
that  the  problems  of  architectural  design  are  too 
complicated  totlay  to  permit  the  architect  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  other  arts  as  well. 

Is  this  acceptable  as  dogma?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  tyranny  of  Read’s  four-square  building 
is  already  threatened  by  the  forms  of  Wright, 
Saarinen,  Goff,  Le  Corbusier,  even  Stubbins, 
Stone,  Breuer,  and  Yamasaki?  But  even  if  the 
four-square  building  is  accepted  as  dominant, 
might  not  its  transparency  have  opened  up  new 
possibilities  for  art,  not  at  all  like  those  of  the 
wall,  the  tympanum,  the  vault,  or  the  voussoir? 
Read’s  conclusion  is  that  modern  times  will  not 
permit  such  detours,  that  modern  building  me¬ 
thods  are  themselves  the  denial  of  sculpture  save 
as  the  architect  himself  becomes  sculptor  by 
making  the  whole  building  into  one  sculpture. 
Out  of  it  he  has  concluded  that  painting  and 
sculpture  must  go  their  separate  ways,  that  this 
indep>endence  is  a  source  of  strength  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  a  possible  weakness. 

Among  the  accusations,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  artists  find  the  architects  arrogant,  ig¬ 
noring  the  other  arts  or  trying  merely  to  add 
them  when  the  project  is  really  finished,  while 
the  architects  find  the  artists  unco-op>erative. 
Architects  and  artists  alike  who  are  not  given 
to  reproaching  others  are  likely  to  regard  their 
indejjendence  as  inevitable  and  hopefully  pro¬ 
fitable  as  well. 


The  argument  goes:  “Painting  and  sculp 
ture  are  freed  from  the  shackles  of  architecture,” 
and  “The  building  can  at  last  have  its  complete 
and  solely  architectural  unity.” 

Both  architects  and  artists  might  if  they 
wished  push  the  blame  on  the  rest  of  us.  A  great 
deal  could  be  said  to  show  that  our  democratic 
public  is  apathetic  toward  the  arts,  has  imjiec- 
cably  bad  taste  when  it  discards  apathy,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  values  the  arts  so  little  that 
it  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  anything  for  art  as 
sacrifices  were  obviously  made  in  other  days. 
There  is  little  doubt  from  the  evidence  of  pro¬ 
ject  after  project  that  budget-conscious  men, 
working  for  corporations  or  for  congresses,  have 
deleted  the  fine  arts  and  even  the  trees  and  grass 
that  were  regarded  by  the  designer  as  integral 
parts  of  architectural  proposals.  Is  balancing  the 
budget  a  nobler  aspiration  than  cultivating  the 
arts?  Many  seem  to  think  so. 

There  have  been  times  in  American  history 
when  men  like  Charles  Pollen  McKim  set  out 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  have  good  art  than  to  go  without  it  al¬ 
together.  But  these  arguments  have  been  spe¬ 
cious.  It  does  cost  more  to  bring  art  into  a 
building,  and  this  cost  is  often  used  as  an  excuse 
to  reject  an  art  which  is  really  not  wanted  for 
other  reasons.  Still,  there  is  an  economic  ques¬ 
tion  and  it  is  not  trivial.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  be  so  weighty  in  a  nation  as  prosperous 
as  America.  But  this  is  still  a  nation  that 
preaches  a  virtue  in  frugality.  It  is  not  frugal  to 
add  artists  to  the  budget,  so  art  in  some  way 
becomes  unvirtuous.  This  attitude  has  never 
quite  left  us  from  the  days  in  the  early  eight¬ 
eenth  century  when  an  observer  insisted  that  the 
grain-raising  Plowman  was  more  “serviceable  to 
Mankind,  than  the  Painter  who  draws  only  to 
please  the  Eye.”  That  observer  and  most  of  his 
colleagues  preferred  the  carpenter  to  the  “cur¬ 
ious  carver”  and  insisted  that  it  was  always  bet¬ 
ter  to  serve  the  necessities  of  people  than  to  try 
to  please  their  fancies. 

Such  arguments  have  long  prevented  Amer¬ 
icans  from  projecting  their  architectural  engin¬ 
eering  to  the  heights  that  have  been  reached  on 
some  parts  of  the  European  continent,  or  from 
developing  their  landscaping  to  the  pitch  to  be 
found  in  Japan.  But  since  the  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  other  arts  and  architecture  seems  to 


have  been  no  more  powerful  in  other  parts  of 
the  Western  world  than  in  America,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  an  effort  to  achieve  better  results 
will  break  in  the  end  on  the  rock  of  cost. 

It  is  harder  to  assess  the  matter  of  public 
apathy.  Some  observers  think  it  can  be  corrected 
only  by  better  general  education  in  the  arts. 
This  will  no  doubt  be  helpful,  but  the  suspicion 
remains  that  if  the  artists  and  architects  do  well 
enough  they  will  not  fail  of  public  appreciation 
and  that  the  public  is  right  to  be  apathetic  about 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  done.  It  is  much  harder 
to  see  how  much  of  the  trouble,  if  any,  rests  with 
the  positive  bad  taste  which  manifests  itself  in 
so  many  of  the  objects  the  public  seems  avid  to 
buy. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  also  that  the  new 
technologies,  and  especially  the  sp>eed  of  travel, 
which  make  the  nature  of  vision  different  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  dilemma;  but  surely  not  much,  for 
it  poses  no  fundamental  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
junction  of  the  arts  and  building  but  merely 
calls  for  different  expressions  and  different  scales 
and  perhaps  different  sequences,  and  the  arts 
have  successfully  coped  with  comparable  changes 
before. 

Finally,  how  are  we  to  proceed  if  artists 
and  architects  and  money  and  desire  can  be 
assembled  for  a  common  purpose;  and  if  no  rea¬ 
son  of  economics,  of  aesthetic  theory,  of  indivi¬ 
dualism,  of  consumer  taste,  of  atomized  society, 
predicts  in  advance  that  we  cannot  again  achieve 
an  operatic  architecture? 

Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  fiat  or 
essays.  Certainly  the  architect  poses  difficulties 
if  he  insists  upon  thinking  of  the  surfaces  or 
the  spaces  of  his  building  as  something  to  be 
withheld  from  the  other  artists  or  to  be  given 
over  for  filling  up  long  after  all  the  important 
aesthetic  decisions  have  been  made.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  deeper  collaboration  is  needed. 
The  classic  and  medieval  artists  may  have  been 
willing  to  work  effectively  in  predetermined 
niches,  but  this  seems  imjxjssible  for  the  contem¬ 
porary  artist.  There  are  possibilities  that  the 
whole  building  is  sculpture  and  painting  but  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  even  a  great  architect  to 
mold  by  himself;  there  are  surely  times  in  the 
study  of  the  shape  of  a  building  when  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  or  the  painter’s  notion  of  the  best  shape 
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might  assist  the  architect  in  arriving  at  a  form 
that  not  only  would  later  impose  the  least  limit¬ 
ations  on  sculptor  or  painter,  but  that  might  in 
fact  be  the  b«t  total  shape.  To  this  only  the 
work  of  Le  Corbusier  seems  an  exception,  but  he 
is  the  only  architect  who  is  also  a  painter  and 
sculptor  of  quality.  Full  collaboration  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  often  been  sought  by  architects,  who 


might  not  even  find  it  acceptable.  It  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  other  artists  either,  for  it 
would  entail  responsibilities  that  extend  far  be¬ 
yond  the  responsibility  the  artist  now  bears  when 
he  makes  art  for  a  building,  or  the  one  he  dis¬ 
claims  when  he  goes  disdainfully  by,  headed  for 
the  gallery. 


EU  BORNSTEINi  Strvctvrisf  19S8-60  (view  at  night).  Located  in  lobby  of  office  wing,  Arh  Building,  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
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cult  task  indeed.  But  even  if  these  technicalities 
THE  CASE  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  ART  present  serious  obstacles,  they  are  not  as  disturb- 

Radoslav  Zuk  ing  as  the  more  profounil,  more  basic  problem 

Rodoslov  Zok  is  a  practicing  architect  and  also  Assistant  Professor  Underlies  the  integration  of  art  and  archi- 

at  the  University  of  Manitoba  School  of  Architecture  in  Winnipeg.  leCturC*. 

In  the  general  confusion  which  exists  in 
Beauty  is  a  harmony  of  all  the  parts,  in  today  the  artist  and  the  architect  seem 

whatsoever  subject  it  appears,  fitted  together  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  their  own 

with  such  proportion  anti  connection,  that  noth-  respective  professions,  looking  for  direction  in 

ing  could  be  atlded,  diminished  or  altered,  but  their  own  respective  fields.  The  diversified  at- 

for  the  worse.  —Leon  Battista  .\lberti.  tempts  in  the  arts  as  well  as  the  nervous  efforts 

For  ages  such  harmony  has  been  the  aim  of  ttnlay’s  architects  always  to  create  something 

every  creative  artist.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  new,  something  different,  are  a  clear  indication 

endless  struggles,  frustrations,  and  of  ecstatic  of  of  a  consistent  orientation.  Sur- 

achievements.  Its  presence  in  any  work  of  art,  rounded  by  conflicting  theories  and  ideas  it  is 

be  it  painting,  music  or  architecture  elevates  best  and  easiest  to  restrict  one’s  field  of  action, 

such  work  to  greatness.  If  art  ami  architecture  lo  narrow  the  objectives  in  order  to  find  the  way 

are  brought  together  to  enrich  and  to  comple-  to  a  definite  aim,  to  establish  a  sound  basis 

ment  each  other,  to  create  by  their  union  a  f,oin  which  to  ilevelop.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising 

fuller,  more  meaningful  expression  of  the  hu-  that  the  average  artist  feels  best  at  home  with  his 
man  spirit,  the  success  of  their  integration  will  rectangle  of  canvas  or  piece  of  marble-here 

t(K)  depend  on  the  artists’  regartl  for  this  power-  be  is  the  complete  master,  he  has  complete  con- 

ful  yet  almost  unattainable  quality.  Great  trol.  His  work,  no  matter  how  small,  becomes  a 

masterpieces  of  the  past  testify  that  a  meaningful  complete  statement,  a  unified  work  of  art.  To 

integration  is  possible,  that  harmony  can  exist  achieve  even  this  is  a  most  difficult  task.  \\’hen 

in  entire  cities,  and  all  the  buildings  and  works  ibe  artist  attempts  to  work  within  the  framc- 

of  art  which  are  part  of  them.  work  of  architecture,  the  task  becomes  even  more 

But  where  do  we  stand  toilay?  Is  .Alberti’s  complicateil— new  dimensions  are  added,  the 

reminder  still  alive,  or  is  it  being  buried  in  work  of  art  becomes  part  of  architectural  space, 

every  instance  when  art  and  architecture  have  of  the  total  architectural  fabric.  The  artistic 

to  exist  together?— Grotesque  murals,  scaleless  problem  is  a  new  one  and  requires  a  new,  differ- 

sculpture,  insensitive  patterns  on  the  walls,  ent  approach. 

floors,  and  ceilings  of  our  buildings,  or  in  our  The  architect  is  faced  with  a  similar  dilem- 

city  squares  and  streets,  would  suggest  that  the  rna.  In  his  daily  practice  he  is  called  upon  to 

latter  is  true.  They  are  a  witness  to  our  inability  deal  with  an  unlimited  number  of  elements 

to  come  to  terms  with  the  complexity  of  the  which  he  tries  tf)  integrate  into  a  meaningful 

total  visual  reality  of  the  modern  world.  In  whole.  His  entire  time  could  be  devoted  to  per- 

many  cases  neither  the  art  nor  the  architecture  fecting  a  structural  system  or  a  curtain  wall,  to 

is  of  any  value  in  itself;  this  can  always  occur,  solving  the  problem  of  a  new  building  type;  but 
but  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  becomes  ap-  every  day  brings  forth  new  materials,  new  social 

parent  when  a  finely  designed  buikling  is  cn-  standards,  new  economic  pressures.  The  intro- 

riched  by  a  work  of  art  which  on  its  own  terms  duction  of  works  of  art  into  his  building  means 

would  be  considered  outstanding,  and  yet  as  a  the  incorporation  of  another  major  element  into 

total  they  fail,  both  shouting  for  attention  and  the  scheme,  and  a  very  powerful  element  too.  He 

disrupting  the  over-all  unity.  The  reasons  for  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  integrating  into 

such  disharmony  are  many.  The  implications  of  his  building  an  object  which  in  its  nature  might 

every  day  practice  alone  are  sufficient  to  prevent  be  completely  foreign  to  his  established  system 

a  proper  co-operation  between  the  artist  and  of  design.  Perhaps  he  has  to  reorient  his  archi- 

the  architect:  economic  restrictions,  contract  tectural  thinking,  adopt  a  new  approach  to  de¬ 
provisions,  personality  of  the  client,  staging  of  sign,  start  his  work  all  anew  in  order  to  achieve 

work,  etc.,  make  a  fruitful  collaboration  a  diffi-  complete  integration  of  the  two  arts.  This  is 
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most  diflicult  if  the  problem  has  not  been  an¬ 
ticipated  at  the  beginning  of  one’s  career. 

The  usual  outcome  of  such  a  situation  is  all 
too  familiar.  The  architect  leaves  a  wall  or  a 
comer  of  his  entrance  hall  for  “art”  and  the 
artist  fills  it  with  a  larger  version  of  his  usual 
easel  painting  or  self-contained  sculpture.  Some¬ 
times  “Lady  Luck”  has  smiled  and  the  result  is 
passably  successful;  but  more  frequently  the  con¬ 
trary  characterizes  our  everyday  experience.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  few  isolated  examples  of  suc¬ 
cessful  deliberate  art  integration,  one  might  con¬ 
clude  that  contemporary  art  and  architecture 
cannot  be  combined  into  a  unified  statement. 
However,  history  teaches  us  a  most  encouraging 
lesson.  Is  it  redundant  to  state  that  throughout 
nil  great  jx'ricxls  of  human  cultural  endeavours, 
art  and  architecture  have  found  their  synthesis, 
expressed  in  magnificent  monuments,  be  it  a 
Greek  temple,  a  Pompeian  house,  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  a  Baroque  church,  or  a  Sullivan  sky- 
scrajxr? 

If  a  similar  synthesis  is  to  be  achieved  to¬ 
day,  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principal  premises 
of  both  art  and  architecture  in  regard  to  their 
combination  will  be  required.  The  artist  must 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  an  “architectural  art”, 
an  art  which  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of 
architectural  reality,  an  art  which  completes 
architecture.  By  the  same  token,  if  a  work  of  art 
is  to  be  intrtxluced  into  a  building  or  group  of 
buildings  the  architect  must  accept  it  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  his  architecture.  The  relationship 
between  the  artist  and  the  architect  must  be 
specified,  their  position  and  responsibilities 
must  be  defined.  A  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
intentions  .and  limitations  must  prevail.  An 
understanding  of  total  architecture  must  be 
established. 

.\  building,  a  town,  a  city,  require  order  in 
their  organization.  A  hierarchy  of  importance  in 
their  constituent  elements  is  apparent  whenever 
they  represent  strong,  convincing  statements.  It 
is  essential  to  establish  the  position  a  work  of 
art  ought  to  occupy  in  this  overriding  order. 
The  moment  an  object  of  art  is  introduced,  it 
IS  brought  into  active  participation  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  composition,  be  it  a  house  or  a  city. 
Thus  architecture  cannot  be  considered  as  only 
a  backdrop  for  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  a  mural, 
neither  can  a  decorative  screen  be  treated  as  an 


element  which  could  or  could  not  find  its  place 
in  a  building.  Like  every  other  element  in  a 
building  or  building  complex,  the  work  of  art 
should  be  pre-planned— its  size,  material  and 
colour,  its  location,  should  be  determined  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  design  process.  If  this 
ideal  condition  cannot  be  met  and  the  artist  is 
called  in  at  a  later  stage  he  must  above  all 
understand  and  be  sensitive  to  the  demands 
that  the  architectural  composition  makes  on  his 
work  and  to  fuse  it  into  the  w’ork  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  No  matter  what  the  process  of  working 
might  be,  the  work  of  art  must  ultimately  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  architectural  world  around  it. 
Yet  tmlay  there  are  still  too  many  artists  who 
see  in  a  building  only  a  series  of  walls  on  which 
to  paint  or  against  which  to  place  sculpture,  and 
too  many  architects  who  seem  to  forget  that 
order  is  the  essence  of  their  art.  Only  when  each 
grasps  the  basic  nature  of  architecture  can  the 
artist  and  the  architect  begin  to  work  together. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  nature  of  archi¬ 
tecture  could  fill  volumes,  it  is  subject  to  many 
interpretations  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  How¬ 
ever,  to  bring  the  problem  into  focus  a  few 
points  should  be  emphasized. 

Architecture  is  an  art  of  continuous  com¬ 
plex  relationships.  Its  major  elements— plane, 
mass  and  space— are  completely  interdependent; 
one  conditions  the  other.  A  building  relates  to 
its  neighbors,  a  group  of  buildings  generates  ex¬ 
terior  space,  the  spaces  form  a  system  of  squares 
and  streets— an  entire  city  becomes  an  architec¬ 
tural  organism.  The  vast  range  of  elements— 
from  the  total  city  down  to  the  door  knob- 
forms  a  continuous  chain  of  relationships.  This 
range  is  staggering,  yet  it  exists;  each  element 
must  find  its  proper  place  within  this  man-made 
world.  Vital  relationships  exist  between  the  pro¬ 
portions,  the  scale,  the  rhythms,  the  contrasts, 
and  the  articulation  of  the  various  elements.  As 
one  of  these  elements  the  work  of  art  is  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  relationships.  The  nature  of 
a  particular  architectural  concept  will  require 
the  work  of  art  to  be  a  statement  of  contrast  or 
consonance,  it  will  suggest  whether  it  should 
create  a  counterpoint  to  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
position,  or  blend  with  the  prevalent  architec¬ 
tural  configuration.  Either  situation  can  be 
achieved  by  many  means:  by  the  careful  relation 
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of  proportions,  by  the  creation  of  rhythms,  by 
the  articulation  of  the  surface,  colour  anti  tex¬ 
ture.  In  each  case  the  aspect  of  scale  must  be  con¬ 
sidered— here  the  greatest  sins  are  committed  by 
both  the  artist  and  the  architect;  the  selection  of 
the  correct  size  of  an  element  within  its  context 
requires  an  unusual  degree  of  sensitivity  and 
holds  the  secret  to  many  a  success  or  failure  of 
architecture  and  its  art.  These  analytical  state¬ 
ments  hold  true  for  any  period  in  our  history— 
the  basic  nature  of  architecture  does  not  change, 
although  the  physical  expression  thereof  has 
assumed  different  forms  at  different  times  and 
in  different  locations. 

Gothic  art  and  architecture  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  a  consonant  synthesis.  Sculp¬ 
ture  is  fused  into  the  structure,  it  grows  out  of 
it;  the  sculptured  ornament  or  the  stained  glass 
window  vibrates  with  the  same  rhythm,  its  pro¬ 
portions  down  to  each  small  figure  suggesting 
those  of  the  nave  itself:  the  drapery  articulation 
on  a  saint’s  figure  echoes  the  play  of  the  com¬ 
posite  Gothic  column;  every  part  seems  to  be  of 
the  correct  size.  The  relation  of  all  parts  to  each 
other  becomes  a  perfect  consonance  mounting 
upwards  towards  the  sky— a  symbol  of  strength, 
creating  a  space  of  spiritual  glory.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  architect  on  the  other  hand  relied  on  bal¬ 
anced  contrasts:  a  marble  sculpture  against  a 
plain  wall,  a  golden  inscription  against  a  white 
dome,  a  painting  w'ithin  well  defined  areas. 
Here  again  the  entire  composition  becomes  one, 
and  precisely  because  of  this  intended  contra¬ 
puntal  balance,  the  removal  or  change  of  any 
of  its  elements  would  destroy  its  totality.  It 
is  a  complementary  scheme  in  which  each  ele- 
•orto/ «oyo»"  (We*f  Porto/l  ment  has  its  position,  its  relative  size,  its  texture 
Cathedral  at  Chartre*.  colour  Carefully  determined.  It  becomes 

evident  that,  no  matter  which  approach  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  component  elements  of  a  composition 
must  relate  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole— 
Thus  the  work  of  art  in  architecture  is  subject 
to  the  same  law,  according  to  the  prevailing 
architectural  direction. 


The  position  of  art  in  today’s  architecture 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  conditioned  by  the 
principles  underlying  contemporary  architec¬ 
tural  trends.  If  an  approach  to  successful  inte¬ 
gration  is  to  be  attempted,  these  trends  must  be 
studied  and  understood.  The  complex  picture 
of  the  contem|x)rary  architectural  movement 
cannot  be  described  in  a  few  pages— the  process 
of  development  is  still  in  full  swing  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  w'here  it  will  end.  But  certain 
characteristics  stand  out  and  should  be  sum¬ 
marized. 

Our  changing  society,  our  new  economic 
conditions,  our  new  pattern  of  life,  in  other 
words,  twentieth  century  civilization,  have  de¬ 
manded  and  received  new  types  of  buildings,  are 
still  demanding,  but  are  sadly  lacking,  a  new 
apjrroach  to  town  planning.  The  office  sky- 
scrajjer,  the  factory,  the  apartment  tower  are  the 
result  of  these  needs.  New  techniques  and  mate¬ 
rials  have  proved  to  be  practical  and  econom¬ 
ical,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  provided 
the  architect  with  a  new  vocabulary.  Thus  we 
witness  the  development  and  refinement  of  the 
skeleton  construction  in  both  steel  and  concrete, 
and  the  use  of  these  materials  for  expressive  pur¬ 
poses.  Large  areas  of  glass,  textures  of  rough 
concrete,  the  refinement  of  the  standard  metal 
extrusion,  the  various  surfaces  and  colours  of 
synthetic  materials  have  become  synonymous 
with  modern  architecture.  All  this  —  shaped 
under  the  influence  of  new  aesthetic  principles 
derived  from  the  early  20th  century  art  move¬ 
ments  (Cubism,  Purism,  De  Stijl),  the  notion  of 
space-time— has  resulted  in  a  simplictiy  and 
directness  of  statement  as  well  as  in  a  new 
approach  to  asymmetrical  organization  of  the 
architectural  jilane,  mass  and  space. 

In  general,  an  emphasis  on  the  laws  of 
structure  and  material,  a  strong  regard  for  the 
performance  of  function,  a  preference  for  simple, 
elemental  statements  characterize  one  type  of 
contemporary  architecture  —  rigid  steel-cage 
buildings  with  large  glass  areas,  minimum  of 
ornamental  details,  restraint  in  colour.  On  the 
other  hand,  attempts  to  break  the  rigidity  of  the 
structural  system  from  the  visual  point  of  view 
with  the  introduction  of  irregularities,  project¬ 
ing  volumes  and  recessed  spaces,  accidentals  in 
rhythm  and  articulation,  have  resulted  in  strong 
“sculptural”  architecture.  This  latter  approach 
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is  highly  individual  and  has  been  achieved  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  only  a  few.  The  first  type,  however, 
in  its  great  following  has  given  rise  to  highly 
formal  architecture,  where  the  stately  rhythm 
of  the  rational  structure  has  been  exploited  to 
produce  regular  symmetrical  schemes  of  simple 
geometry,  in  their  essence  reminiscent  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Classical  or  the  Renaissance 
periods.  A.  gradual  reaction  against  this  highly 
sophisticated  and  refined  architects’  architecture 
has  tended  to  enrich  and  relieve  its  severe  geo¬ 
metry  by  the  introduction  of  ornamental  screens, 
relief  in  structural  members,  and  variety  of 
materials,  while  retaining  its  essential  order. 

Thus  if  a  simplified  picture  of  the  main 
architectural  movements  of  the  20th  century 
were  to  be  established,  three  general  trends 
would  be  distinguished  in  the  broad  field  of 
continuous  attempts  and  exp>eriments:  (1)  the 
“structural”— based  on  structural  order,  formal 
planning,  efficient  use  of  machine-produced 
materials,  and  simple  geometry;  (2)  the  “neo¬ 
classical”— developed  from  the  first,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  visual  effect  of  shaped  structural 
members  and  richness  in  the  ornamental  use  of 
materials;  (3)  the  “rationally  sculptural”  — 
characterized  by  its  freedom  in  planning,  with 
emphasis  on  abstract  composition  of  masses  and 
spaces,  yet  generally  logical  in  the  use  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  materials.  The  many  interesting  and 
valuable  individual  attempts  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  which  do  not  fail  into  any  of  these  three 
broad  categories  cannot  be  considered  here  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  any  well 
defined  principles  and  thus  will  not  exert  a 
lasting  influence  nor  create  a  significant  follow¬ 


ing.  Each  building  in  this  group  would  have  to 
be  considered  in  its  own  terms  and  consequently 
cannot  be  included  in  a  general  discussion. 

With  this  rather  simplified  classification  it 
is  possible  to  consider  the  relation  of  art  to  con¬ 
temporary  architecture  in  broad,  general  terms; 
problems,  as  well  as  a  |x>ssible  approach,  can  be 
discussed  in  their  broad  implications,  in  terms 
of  principles  and  not  in  terms  of  a  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  hundreds  of  individual  non-con- 
sistent  cases. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that,  to  be  valuable,  to 
contribute  fully  to  the  total  architectural  en¬ 
vironment,  a  work  of  art  in  architecture  must 
obey  the  basic  principles  of  a  particular  archi¬ 
tectural  composition.  Thus,  for  the  three  broad 
categories  a  different  use  of  art,  perhaps  even 
a  different  kind  of  art,  would  be  appropriate  in 
each  case.  The  problem  of  integrating  a  mural 
or  sculpture  into  a  building  of  the  “structural” 
direction  is  immense.  The  artist  is  confronted 
here  with  an  exacting  discipline.  The  orderly 
statement  of  the  structure  results  in  a  stately 
rhythm  which  must  not  be  destroyed.  The  spa- 
cial  arrangement  is  subject  to  this  order,  the 
treatment  of  both  exterior  and  interior  must 
follow  it.  This  is  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
the  details  of  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  module  of  the  materials  used  is 
again  a  feature,  the  range  of  the  materials  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  precision  of  ma¬ 
chine-produced  building  elements  is  emphasized, 
their  configuration  becoming  an  ornament  in 
itself.  The  total  effect  results  from  these  clear, 
precise  statements  with  their  careful  relation¬ 
ships,  and  complete  elimination  of  nonessentials. 
It  is  purist  architecture  at  its  best  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  self-con tainetl:  the  introduction  of  a  for¬ 
eign  element  could  easily  destroy  its  unity.  A 
work  of  art,  no  matter  how  valuable  in  itself,  if 
wrongly  positioned  or  of  the  wrong  material  or 
size  would  be  out  of  place.  If  art  is  used  it 
should  be  of  a  contrasting  nature,  relying  on 
contrapuntal  effect;  it  must  not  attempt  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  any  of  the  architectural  elements  used 
throughout.  Its  position  must  be  such  as  not  to 
destroy  the  clarity  of  the  structure  or  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  space  which  a  building  of  this  nature 
usually  suggests.  Thus  it  would  seem  wrong  to 
place  a  mural  arbitrarily  in  a  structural  bay  as 
a  substitute  for  a  brick  or  a  glass  panel  (an  all 
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too  common  practice),  or  to  face  an  isolated  steel 
column  with  sculptured  stone.  Rather,  all  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  not  part  of  the  architectural 
fabric  should  be  free-standing  or  so  positioned 
as  to  display  the  integrity  of  the  structural  sys¬ 
tem  and  other  purely  architectural  components. 
Consequently  such  use  of  art  is  quite  restricted— 
it  is  proper  only  in  certain  spaces,  and  may  be  of 
only  certain  materials.  As  a  result  the  building 
usually  displays  a  rather  rigid,  yet  undoubtedly 
refined  appearance. 

Human  desire  for  visual  richness  has,  how¬ 
ever,  led  to  the  softening  of  the  rigid,  mechan¬ 
istic  and  pure  “structural”  architecture.  It  has 
led  to  what  was  called  the  “neo-classical”  devel¬ 
opment.  Structural  clarity  persists  as  the  regulat¬ 
ing,  controlling  element.  But  the  shape  of  its 
members  undergoes  changes— the  use  of  concrete, 
formed  in  many  possible  ways  permits  a  variety 
of  shapes  which  soften  the  overall  outline.  Sec¬ 
ondary  elements  become  richer:  a  greater  variety 
of  materials  may  occur  in  the  structural  bay 
(still  on  a  repetitive,  rhythmic  basis),  various 
facing  materials,  concrete  or  metal  screens  may 
be  introduced.  The  palette  has  a  wider  range, 
but  the  building  retains  its  value  as  long  as  its 
essential  order  is  retained.  The  danger  lies  in  an 
excessive  and  unnatural  use  of  various  materials, 
or  in  a  superficial  regularity  which  does  not 
relate  to  the  actual  structure.  The  problem  of 
relating  individual  works  of  art  remains  similar 
to  the  previous  case:  the  building,  although 
richer  and  freer  is  still  based  on  repetitive  treat¬ 
ment  in  its  structure  and  smaller  elements.  Here 
again  the  individual  work  of  art  must  be  treated 
in  a  contrapuntal  fashion— placed  only  in  cer- 
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tain  locations  where  it  will  not  destroy  the  estab¬ 
lished  architectural  order,  especially  so  since  the 
choice  of  shape,  colour,  and  material  is  broader. 
In  addition,  however,  this  type  of  architecture 
opens  completely  new  possibilities  for  the  con¬ 
temporary  artist.  Here  it  is  possible  to  use  works 
of  art  in  a  repetitive  way,  consistent  with  the 
rhythm  and  materials  of  the  building  itself. 
Such  architecture  approaches  the  complex  make¬ 
up  of  its  historic  predecessors— the  wilful  shap 
ing  of  structural  members  recalls  the  cluster 
columns  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  or  the  Greek 
column,  the  repetitive  decorative  wall,  the  treat- 
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ment  of  Moorish  screens,  or  of  Gothic  stained 
glass.  Although  many  recent  examples  of  this 
approach  show  a  great  deal  of  elemental  crude¬ 
ness,  it  would  appear  that  a  specially  trained 
artist  aware  of  structural  laws  and  limitations  of 
materials  would  have  a  great  scope  of  action.  By 
mastering  the  protluction  techniques  and  by 
fully  understanding  the  architectural  implica¬ 
tions,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  bring  richness 
and  artistic  expression  into  the  very  fabric  of 
architecture.  This  would  bring  about  the  rebirth 
of  true  “architectural  art”. 

What  about  the  third  of  our  arbitrary  cate¬ 
gories  of  contemporary  architecture— the  “ration¬ 
ally  sculptural”?  (The  all  too  frequent  irration¬ 
ally  sculptural  architecture  has  been  dismissed 
previously).  Here  the  object  of  art  becomes  an 
absolute  part  of  the  total  architectural  composi¬ 
tion.  While  in  the  first  category  it  may  success¬ 
fully  exist  as  a  self-contained  element  detached 
from  the  structural  bay  or  space,  and  in  the 
second  assume  its  own  importance  within  a 
limited,  well  defined  rep)etitive  area  or  space- 
in  this  case  it  will  emerge  from  architecture. 
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ful  integration  of  art  and  architecture.  It  would 
force  the  artist  to  extend  his  concern  for  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  rectangular  canvas  or  isolated 
sculptural  object  into  the  realm  of  environ¬ 
mental  space.  It  w’ould  force  the  architect  to 
accept  the  work  of  art  as  an  inseparable  element 
in  his  over-all  design,  and  to  surrender  part  of 
his  temporarily  accepted  “artistic”  responsibility 
to  those  who  eventually  might  be  better  qual¬ 
ified  by  the  nature  of  their  training.  It  would 
provide  the  basis  from  which  well  defined, 
serious  attempts  toward  a  meaningful  synthesis 
of  art  and  architecture  could  be  made.  The  be¬ 
ginning  should  be  in  the  field  of  basic  training 
for  both  the  architect  and  the  artist.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  elemental  courses  could  easily  be 
arranged  between  the  schools  of  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  Special  courses,  as  well  as  a  programme 
of  extensive  co-operative  research  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  level  should  follow.  This  would  lead 
to  a  common  language  and  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  which  are  essential. 

In  this  way  the  harmony  of  the  visual  arts 
might  be  re-established  and  a  truly  architectural 
art  achieved  once  again. 


Since  the  nature  of  this  architecture  approaches 
that  of  a  giant  abstract  composition  of  masses 
and  spaces,  in  w’hich  each  element  relates  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  whole,  the  sculpture  or  the  mural  will 
exist  as  an  indisp>ensable  part  of  the  total.  At  the 
same  time  their  size,  colour  and  outline  will  be 
limited  and  can  be  appropriate  for  one  parti¬ 
cular  location  only.  The  artist  has  to  become 
one  in  spirit  with  the  architect  and  must  extend 
the  latter’s  ideas  into  his  creation.  Such  archi¬ 
tecture  demands  art  forms  which  fully  follow 
architectural  principles.  Specialized  training  and 
thorough  understanding  of  architecture  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  as  well  as  the  understanding  of 
art,  of  all  its  possibilities  and  limitations,  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  are  concomitants  to  this 
successful  wedding  of  art  and  architecture— to 
“architectural  art”. 

The  above  survey  should  be  considered  as 
only  an  introduction  to  the  problem,  as  a  basis 
from  which  extensive  detailed  research  could  be 
developed.  Many  important  aspsects  of  art  and 
architecture  have  not  been  even  touched  upon. 
Here  it  was  intended  primarily  to  state  the 
case  for  an  “architectural  art”,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  not  only  must  art  intended  for  archi¬ 
tecture  be  of  a  special  nature,  but  that  that 
nature  will  be  determined  by  a  specific  archi¬ 
tectural  approach  in  each  instance. 

The  full  realization  and  acceptance  of  this 
fact  would  form  the  first  step  toward  a  success- 
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Jean  Gorin  is  an  artist  living  in  Le  Perreux,  France.  He  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  international  “Croupe  Espoce"  and  has  had 
his  views  published  in  numerous  art  periodicals. 

By  permission  of  the  author,  this  article  has  been  freely  translated 
from  the  original  French  by  Professors  M.  S.  Black  and  R.  S.  Ridgway, 
Department  of  French,  University  of  Saskatchewan. 


Mr.  Roger  Borclier,  writing  in  the  perimlical 
Atijoiird’hui,^  has  emphasized  the  difficulty  of 
synthesizing  the  plastic  arts,  especially  where 
colour  is  concerned.  He  also  has  pointed  out 
how'  architects  and  painters  often  have  conflict¬ 
ing  view's.  And  indeed  there  is  much  confusion 
today  about  what  is  meant  by  a  “synthesis  of 
the  arts.”  The  phrase  has  been  used  to  refer  to 
art  displays  which  in  fact  show  no  such  synthesis. 
This  confusion  should  be  cleared  up,  or  it  may 
rouse  bad  feeling  between  architects,  engineers 
and  artists;  it  may  also  hamper  the  working  out 
of  a  modern  esthetic  and  ruin  the  contribution 
of  that  esthetic  to  humanity. 

For  many  years  Del  Marie  and  I  had  been 
giving  architectural  and  functional  values  to 
pure  colour.2  Then,  in  1950,  Del  Marie  and 
artists  of  the  Groupe  Espace  organized  an  ex¬ 
hibition"*  using  works  which  showed  the  basic 
principles  of  a  real  synthesis  of  the  arts.  Later, 
in  1952,  Del  Marie  defined  these  principles  and 
called  this  kind  of  work  “Architectural  poly¬ 
chrome.”  This  was  at  the  Renault  factories  in 
Flins,  where  he  and  Servanes  collaborated  on 
architecture  designed  by  Zehrfuss:  a  practical 
step  toward  synthesis  had  now  been  taken. 


Renault  Factories,  Flins,  France.  Bernard  Zehrfuss — Architect;  Del 
Marie  and  Servanes — collaborating  artists. 


Of  this  work  Del  Marie  wrote^  that  his 
group  were  no  longer  interested  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  use  of  colour,  merely  for  decoration  and 
sensory  appeal.  They  wanted  polychrome  to 
arise  from  “the  most  recent  developments  in 
painting  and  modern  architecture.”  They 
wantetl  polychrome  to  be  rational:  to  be  used 
always  in  terms  of  the  architecture  which  it  is 
part  of;  to  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as 
that  architecture:  to  enhance  architecture  by 
contributing  effects  of  space  and  movement;  and 
to  be  scientific  by  taking  into  account  its  own 
effect  on  man’s  eye,  man’s  psyche  and  man’s 
social  behaviour.  Especially,  colour  must  be 
thought  of  in  three-dimensional  terms,  and  must 
in  itself  be  a  construction.  Del  Marie’s  prede¬ 
cessors  in  working  toward  these  principles  in¬ 
clude  Mondrian  with  his  Neoplasticism  (1917- 
18)  and  later  van  Doesberg  with  his  “De  Stijl” 
group. 


VAN  DOESBURG:  Application  of  color  to  architectural  design  of  o 
university  hall  (1922).  In  collaboration  with  C.  van  Eesteren  — 
Architect. 


Following  these  premises,  Dei  Marie  be¬ 
lieved  that  polychrome,  whether  inside  or  out¬ 
side  a  building,  must  be  worked  out  jointly  with 
the  architect  of  the  building,  preferably  from 
the  very  outset.  Here,  plainly,  was  the  basis  for 
a  genuine  synthesis  of  the  arts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Groupe  Espace 
have  not  put  Del  Marie’s  ideas  into  practice. 
You  cannot  make  an  easel  painting  into  a  spatial 
work  by  doing  it  on  panels  of  fibro-cement  and 
then  putting  it  outdoors,  or  by  painting  on  large 
outside  walls,  or  by  bringing  together  separate 
works  of  art  in  an  architectural  ensemble. 

An  example  of  such  a  misunderstanding  is 
the  discussion,  in  two  issues  of  Art  d’Aujourd'- 
hui;'  concerning  the  art  work  at  the  University 
Centre  in  Caracas.  The  writers  seem  to  think 
that  because  various  painters  and  sculptors  con¬ 
tributed  separate  works  to  the  one  project,  there 


Coracot  Univtrsity,  Vatitzutia:  Sculpture  by  Henri  Laurens;  murals 
by  Fernand  leger;  Villanueva  —Architect. 

has  been  a  synthesis  of  the  arts.  .Actually,  these 
works  were  merely  atUletl  as  a  veneer  to  build¬ 
ings  already  designeil,  so  that  there  is  no  syn¬ 
thesis. 

The  same  confusion  about  the  Caracas  pro¬ 
ject  is  evinced  by  Andre  Bloc,  in  Architecture 
d’Atijourd'hui.*'  He  speaks  of  the  integration  of 
the  plastic  arts  into  architecture  and  of  “com¬ 
plete  orchestration  of  the  arts  at  key  points  on 
the  university  grounds.”  Actually,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell  from  the  photographs  in  Architecture 
d’Aujourd’hui,  the  University  Centre  has  two 
distinct  asjiects:  on  the  one  hand,  the  buildings 
themselves,  which  show’  no  attempt  whatever  at 
polychromatic  integration,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  series  of  sculptures  and  panels.  I  agree 
that  these  works  were  carefully  chosen,  show 
great  talent,  anil  are  even  skilfully  “orches¬ 
trated,”  but  they  make  no  contribution  to  archi¬ 
tecture  as  architecture.  Yet  this  sort  of  project  is 
commonly  mistaken  for  a  “synthesis  of  the  arts.” 
.Apart  from  Del  .Marie’s  ex|jeriment  at  Flins,  no 
such  synthesis  has  been  produced  by  anyone. 

Truer  understanding  of  the  problem  was 
shown  by  Professor  H.  Bara,  founder  of  the 
Turkish  Gio/ipe  Espace,  in  a  motion  he  drafted 
concerning  the  UNESCO  building.^  The  motion 
reads  in  part:  “Synthesis  of  the  arts  dtx;s  not 
consist  of  placing  sculptures  and  paintings  in 
architectural  or  natural  settings,  however  ap¬ 
propriate  these  settings  may  be.  This  in  the  last 
analysis  is  really  the  task  of  a  museum.  ^Ve  be¬ 
lieve  that  true  synthesis  of  the  arts  lies  in  the 
architectural  work  itself  and  begins  with  the 
very  first  stages  of  the  architectural  conception.” 
Professor  Bara  goes  on  to  say  that  one  must  not 
tr)  to  harmonize  separately-conceived  works  by 
architect,  jrainter  and  sculptor,  but  rather  have 
these  three  work  together  as  one  toward  a  total 
plastic  creation.  Here  indeed  are  the  principles 
to  which  Del  Marie  anil  I  have  limg  subscribeil. 

Yet  even  in  this  instance  there  was  con 
fusion.  In  the  report  concerning  Professor  Bara’s 
motion,  the  final  note  reads  as  though  the 


UNESCO  Building,  Paris:  ceramic  mural  by  Miro. 

motion  had  not  been  understood  at  all:  ”...  it 
would  be  regretable  if  the  numerous  works  of 
art  which  will  no  doubt  be  commissioned  from 
artists  when  the  symbolic  UNESCO  building  is 
erected,  were  not  integrated  into  the  architec¬ 
tural  work.”**  The  fact  is  that  the  general  plan 
of  the  building  was  decided  on  without  any 
representative  of  the  plastic  arts  being  asked  to 
collaborate  in  some  sort  of  synthesis.  This  is  not 
in  accord  with  Professor  Bara’s  motion:  “It  is 
not  possible  to  achieve  a  true  synthesis  a  poste¬ 
riori.  .An  attempt  to  integrate  separate  works  of 
art  will  necessarily  lead  to  superimposing  art  on 
architecture,  not  to  synthesizing  art  with  archi¬ 
tecture.” 

Let  us  hope  that  members  of  the  Groupe 
Espfice,  both  architect^  and  creators  in  the  plas¬ 
tic  arts,  will  now  truly  understanil  the  problem 
presenteil  here,  so  that  the  future  may  see  a 
movement  towards  a  genuine  synthesis  of  the 
arts,  a  synthesis  which  will  give  our  era  a  worthy- 
style  of  its  own. 

Le  Perreux,  France,  1955. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Roger  Bordier.  •‘Polychromie  Architecturale,”  Au- 
jourd'hui.  II  (March-April  1955). 

2.  Cf.  my  articles  in  Art  d  Aujourd'hui.  V  (December, 
1949),  and  in  Realites  Nouvelles,  VIII  (1954). 

3.  The  “Salon  des  Realites  Nouvelles.” 

4.  In  L'Actuallte  Artistique  Internationale,  (August  7, 
1952).  Del  Marie  refers  to  a  report  he  submitted  in 
1951  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Renault  factories. 

5.  Art  d’ Aujourd'hui.  (May-June.  1954)  issue  devoted  to 
the  ‘'Synthesis  of  the  Arts”:  and  “Attempts  at  Inte¬ 
gration  of  the  Arts  in  the  Cultural  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Center  in  Caracas,”  Art  d’Aujourd’hui  (July- 
August,  ’954)  Ibid. 

8.  (^pt ember.  1954). 

7.  "The  Synthesis  of  the  Arts  and  the  UNEISCO  Building.” 

motion  drafted  by  Professor  H.  Bara,  read  by  M,  Andre 
Bloc  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Groupe  E.space  on 
February  18.  1955.  and  reported  in  Architecture 

d’Aujourd’hui.  LVIII. 

8.  See  note  7. 
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RELATIONS:  ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

John  C.  Parkin 


John  C.  Parkin  is  design  partner  in  Canada's  largest  architectural- 
engineering  firm,  John  B.  Parkin  Associates,  Toronto.  He  is  also  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

“The  man  who  comes  to  architecture 
owes  it  to  himself  to  be  an  unerring 
plastician  and  an  intense  connoisseur 
of  the  arts.” 

Le  Corbusier 
C.I.A.M.  Congress,  1951 
Hocldesdon 

Certainly  there  would  appear  little  question 
of  the  quantity  of  art  in  Canadian  architecture 
in  the  next  decade.  Whether  quality  will  obtain 
is  another  matter.  Quality  of  necessity  will  de¬ 
mand  more  than  mere  re-alliance  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture.  It  will  demand  a 
true  synthesis,  and  such  synthesis  will  require, 
in  turn,  not  only  a  greater  connoisseurship  on 
the  part  of  the  architect,  but  more  important, 
an  infinitely  improved  understanding  on  the 
part  of  painter  and  sculptor  of  both  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  limitations  of  his  work  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  setting.  My  firm’s  own  commitment  is 
in  the  direction  of  such  a  synthesis.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  opposed  to  any  concept  of  art  for 
art’s  sake  which  might  result  in  a  consequent 
demeaning  of  the  architecture  itself.  AV'^e  would 
prefer  to  leave  the  obvious  places  empty,  in  the 
hope  of  a  more  enlightened  or  sensitive  genera¬ 
tion  completing  the  voids  and  blanks  with 
works  of  a  fully  professional  standard. 

This  view  may  strike  some  as  a  curious  one, 
as  it  runs  counter  to  current  opinion  that  abso¬ 
lute  and  simultaneous  rapport  between  architect 
and  artist  is  essential  in  time  and  concept  if  total 
integration  is  to  be  achieved.  History,  how’ever, 
suggests  that  many  of  the  most  significant  rela¬ 
tionships  between  painting  and  sculpture  and 
architecture  were  not  developed  through  a  sim¬ 
ultaneous  process  of  creation.  On  the  contrary, 
there  exist  so  many  notable  examples  of  great 
murals  or  great  sculpture  having  been  placed 
without  any  contact  whatsoever  between  archi¬ 
tect  and  artist  as  to  confirm  the  assertion  that 
no  “ideal”  single  working  arrangement  prevails. 
Most  of  these  remarkable  examples  of  synthesis 


betw'een  the  three  major  arts  w-ere  based  on  a  I 

unity  of  philosophic  purpose,  rather  than  in  a  I 

unity  of  time.  One  might  cite,  for  example,  the 
Sistine  Chapel  or  almost  any  Gothic  cathedral. 

At  no  period  in  history  has  so  great  a  gap 
existed  between  the  arts.  Certainly,  art  began 
as  an  integral  part  of  architecture;  it  is  merely 
the  present  almost  total  separation  that  is  really 
new.  Historically,  the  last  century  has  seen  the 
architect  grow  closer  to  the  engineer,  and  grow  J 
correspondingly  more  distant  from  the  artist. 
While  the  artist  withdrew  to  his  studio,  the 
architect  became  more  “practical”;  as  the  archi¬ 
tecture  became  the  proeluct  of  logic,  painting 
and  sculpture  isolated  themselves  in  the  field  of  i 
metaphysics.:  This  situation  caused  Paul  Valerv 
to  comment:  \ 

“Painting  and  sculpture  are  children  who 
have  been  abandoned.  Their  mother,  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  dead.  While  she  was  alive,  they  ) 

had  their  place,  their  soul,  their  restraints.  ^ 

They  had  space,  a  well-defined  light,  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  their  alliances  ...” 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cultured  patron-client,  and  the 
rise  of  new  social,  technological,  and  economic 
forces,  tended  to  restrict  the  experimentation  * 
and  application  of  art  in  architecture.  The  artist 
had  to  seek  and,  fortunately,  find  his  freedom  1 
elsewhere.  Henry  Moore,  for  one,  saw  this  as  a 
good  thing  (but  only  temporary)  since  it  gave 
the  architect  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  his 
architecture,  and  freed  the  artist  from  being  ?.  * 

mere  decorator. 

While  this  creative  separation  might  have 
been  true  of  Canada  a  decade  or  more  ago,  it  is 
certainly  not  entirely  applicable  under  new  and 
emerging  conditions.  As  David  Riesman  has 
pointed  out: 

“Conspicuous  consumption  (which  be¬ 
queathed  us  so  many  of  our  contemporary 
antiques  and  so  much  of  the  monumental 
architecture  and  urban  sculpture  so  revered 
by  architects  and  city  planners)  has  declined 
as  an  avenue  of  status  and  has  been  largely  ! 
usurped  by  the  motlern  corporations.”-  • 

No  doubt  the  future  architectural  historian  j 
will  be  as  intrigued  with  the  artistic  obsession  ' 
of  a  Chase-Manhattan  Bank,  or  International 
Business  Machine,  as  his  present-day  confrere  , 
is  with  the  motivation  and  taste  of  a  Medici  or  I 


a  Hapsburg.  For  whatever  reason,  the  modern 
corporation  has  seen  fit  to  assume  leadership  in 
re-establishing  a  degree  of  integration  between 
the  arts. 

While  our  governments  have  been  slower  to 
respond,  there  are  now  a  few  important  ex¬ 
amples  of  state  patronage  emerging.  Little  at¬ 
tention  has  yet  been  directed  to  the  program  of 
our  Federal  Department  of  Transport  who,  in 
addition  to  commissioning  architects  known  for 
consistently  contemporary  design,  have  allocated 
a  sum  of  up  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  con¬ 
struction  costs  for  fine  art  in  their  vast  program 
of  new  air  terminal  construction.  If  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  belittle  this  ratio  as  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  one  or  two  percent  used  in  the 
public  works  of  some  European  countries,  one 
should  be  reminded  that  the  great  cost  of  most 
of  our  new  terminals  will,  in  fact,  create  fine  art 
budgets  of  heretofore  unparalleled  generosity.  As 
a  result  of  this  new  formula,  the  Toronto  Inter¬ 
national  .Airport,  Malton,  presently  under  de¬ 
sign  by  our  firm,  can  be  provided  with  an 
amount  up  to  SI 60,000  for  murals  and  sculpture. 
.Additional  terminals  through  the  country  offer 
the  prospect  of  other  large  allcKations.  One 
might  well  ask  if  this  w’ill  not  create,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  public  and  private  patron¬ 
age,  a  kind  of  "artistic  inflation”.  Since  these 
works  must  be  executed  under  conditions  of 
limited  time  and  the  limited  numbers  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  artists  available,  will  there  be,  as  in 
other  inflations,  a  resultant  debasing  of  the 
“artistic  coin  of  the  realm”?  It  is  my  observation 
in  this  connection  that,  theoretic  views  to  the 
contrary-,  there  are  relatively  few  artists  in  Can¬ 
ada  who  understand  the  differing  qualities  of 
architectural  art  as  opposed  to  studio  art.  This 
is  natural  enough  in  view  of  the  limited  aesthe¬ 
tic  experience  either  painter  or  sculptor  (and 
architect  for  that  matter)  has  in  approach  or 
technique.  The  problem  is  far  from  a  local  one, 
however,  for  as  Eve  Borsook  has  noted:® 

"AVe  are  no  longer  really  used  to  mural 
painting.  Today  painting  and  architecture 
are  rarely  conceived  together.  Having 
worked  independently  so  long,  the  very  idea 
of  doing  a  mural  usually  raises  tw’o  fears  in 
the  painter’s  mind:  the  fear  of  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  design  to  a  pre-existing  structure, 
and  the  fear  of  being  a  mere  decorator  in 


an  age  when  decoration  has  become  de¬ 
classe.  By  the  same  token,  architects  are  not 
often  willing  to  encourage  commissions  for 
murals  which  might  very  well  ignore  or 
even  undermine  the  concept  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  design.  It  is  only  in  countries  like 
Mexico  and  Brazil  that  murals  still  meet  a 
popular  demand.  There  they  still  proclaim 
their  ancient  didactic  function  and  (as  with 
billboards)  walls  are  raised  for  the  murals. 

“So  accustomed  are  our  eyes  to  easel  pic¬ 
tures  that  murals  are  photographed  as  if 
they,  too,  were  independent  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  setting.  As  a  result,  general  view's  of  even 
the  most  celebrated  murals  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  are  extremely  rare.  In  the  last 
few  decades  many  of  these  paintings  have 
been  stripped  from  the  walls  in  an  effort 
to  save  them  from  moisture  and  other  dam¬ 
aging  agents.  Usually  no  photographic  re¬ 
cord  has  been  made  which  shows  these 
schemes  in  the  settings  for  which  they  were 
designed.” 

This  gives  rise  to  the  question,  “.Are  w’c 
really  ready  in  Canada  for  an  integration  of  the 
arts?” 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  painters, 
Alex  Colville  of  New  Brunswick,  speaking  at  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  the  .Arts,  Toronto,  1961, 
suggested  that:  the  architect  should  be  less  con¬ 
cerned  under  present  circumstances  with  “play¬ 
ing  the  patron”;  instead,  his  attention  should  be 
more  completely  dedicated  to  the  perfection  of 
his  own  art.  I  trust  I  have  not  so  completely 
taken  out  of  context  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Colville 
that  his  views  are  not  relevant  here.  Certainly, 
there  are  few  enough  Canadian  architects  who 
regard  themselves  as  creative  artists,  and  little 
enough  Canadian  architecture  at  a  significant 
level  of  aesthetic  performance,  either  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  building  or  in  the  more  important 
collective  relationship  of  building  to  building. 

Few  of  our  architects  are  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work  of  our  more  important 
painters  and  sculptors.  Few  would  qualify  in  Le 
Corbusier’s  demand  that  an  architect  be  both 
an  “unerring  plastician  and  an  intense  con¬ 
noisseur  of  the  arts.”  Many  architects  are  un¬ 
certain  enough  of  their  taste  in  the  practice  of 
their  own  art:  in  the  matter  of  sculpture  and 
painting  they  are  often  totally  ignorant. 


The  architect  who  accepts  as  normal,  re¬ 
liance  on  expert  opinion  in  other  fields,  is  often 
curiously  reluctant  to  defer  to  a  jury  of  special¬ 
ist  advisors,  curators  or  critics,  as  an  aid  to  the 
selection  of  works  of  fine  art.  As  a  result,  these 
|X)st-war  years  have  seen  too  many  buildings 
“enriched”  with  the  naive  w'ork  of  semi-amateurs 
or  mere  delineators  whose  recommendation  was 
cost  alone.  Partly  because  of  the  permanent 
nature  of  murals,  both  architect  and  client  are 
usually  hesitant  to  pursue  a  bold  course  and  in¬ 
corporate  an  inventive  avant-garde  art  in  their 
buildings.  First  and  foremost,  architectural  art 
should  be  didactic  in  content.  Very  often  free¬ 
form  style  is  about  as  daring  as  one  can  expect. 
The  results  are  usually  sterile,  insignificant  dec¬ 
orative  accents  having  no  spiritual  relationship 
to  the  building,  no  aesthetic  merit  in  themselves, 
and  little  meaning  to  the  public. 

We  have  a  long  w’ay  to  go  before  any  organ¬ 
ized  unity  may  be  achieved.  The  attitude  of  the 
architect  is  as  strongly  autonomous  as  that  of 
the  artist,  and  as  captain  of  the  whole  enterprise, 
he  feels  he  is  making  a  concession  in  inviting  an 
artist  or  sculptor  to  execute  a  work  of  art  for 
his  building.  Michel  Seuphor  quotes  Naum 
Gabo’s  observation  that: 

“From  the  outset,  his  (the  architect’s) 
ow'n  purely  architectural  and  sculptural 
forms  have  dominated  his  imagination.  His 
concern  is  mainly  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  given  sculpture  or  paint¬ 
ing  merits  his  acceptance  through  its  own 
aesthetic  qualities.  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  his  personal  taste  is  his  only  guide.”* 
The  architect,  as  patron,  is  often  all  too 
patronizing! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  artist  is  as  much  at 
fault.  Architectural  murals  and  sculpture  de¬ 
mand  a  very  different  kind  of  maturity  from 
that  of  easel  painting.  Contemporary  architec¬ 
ture  is  an  architecture  of  space— voids  definetl 
by  planes;  historic  architecture  is  more  often  an 
architecture  of  walls  and  their  surface  ornamen¬ 
tation.  The  artist  must  understand  this  funda¬ 
mental  difference  if  a  full  synthesis  is  to  develop. 
If,  in  the  past,  architecture  was  the  Mother  art, 
the  new  relationship  between  architecture  and 
the  other  arts  is  one  of  equality.  Hilberseimer, 
whose  association  with  the  Bauhaus  has  per¬ 
mitted  a  more  than  ordinary  understanding,  has 
said: 


“Architecture  need  no  longer  subordinate 
the  arts,  while  the  arts  need  no  longer  ask 
for  over-emphasis.  The  arts  must  be  more 
than  decoration.  Since  they  are  no  longer 
primarily  realities,  the  message  they  c<invey 
to  us  totlay  should  be  of  their  own  spiritual 
values.” 

The  supreme  example  of  Hilberseimer’s 
view  to  me  is  to  be  found  in  the  relationship  of 
the  sculpture  of  Kolbe  to  Mies  van  der  Rohe’s  | 
German  pavilion  at  the  Barcelona  Exposition, 
1929.  The  magnificent  setting  of  the  sculpture  in 
the  water  court  here  has  lent  it  “an  importance 
beyond  its  own  value  as  sculpture,  but  the  sculp 
ture  in  turn  enhances  the  significance  of  the 
architecture.” 

True  integration  existed  at  the  Barcelona 
pavilion,  and  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to  sav 
which  gained  the  more  as  a  result,  Mies’  archi¬ 
tecture  or  Kolbe’s  sculpture.  The  work  of  Le 
Corbusier  obviously  demonstrates  such  synthe-  i 
sis,  as  one  might  naturally  expect  where  painter 
and  architect  are  synonymous.  Another  rare  and  | 
fascinating  example  is  Gaudi’s  phantasmagorical  f 
Parque  Guel— more  surrealist  sculpture  than  S 
architecture.  The  w’ork  of  Frank  Lloyd  ^Vright  | 
is  the  notorious  exception,  and  is  the  result,  of 
course,  of  the  domination  of  the  architecture  of  ^ 
this  supreme  individualist  over  all  else,  whether 
art,  or  man  (the  latter  a  paradox  in  view  of  his  ' 
oft-expressed  views  to  the  contrary). 

Without  doubt,  the  views  of  Mies  san  der 
Rohe  and  Le  Corbusier  have  been  the  most  per¬ 
sonally  influential  and  appealing  to  me.  The  j 
Barcelona  pavilion,  the  placement  of  Picasso’s  | 
Guernica  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1937,  the  studs  | 
by  Mies  for  a  museum  for  a  small  city,  and  Le 
Corbusier’s  tapestries  at  the  High  Court  build¬ 
ing,  Chandigarh,  are  achievements  worthy  of 
emulation  and  constant  striving.  My  fundamen¬ 
tal  belief  is:  only  if  the  architecture  is  the  less 
for  the  removal  of  the  mural  or  sculpture,  has 
a  true  synthesis  been  achieved. 

A  successful  integration,  for  me,  involves  a 
certain  polarity  between  the  building  and  the 
work  of  art.  Tension,  as  well  as  unity  is  essential 
to  the  form  and  spatial  concept.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  murals  or  other  art  works  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  form  of  the  building,  howeser 
abstract.  There  can  be  too  close  an  identity,  and 
this,  too,  can  be  mutually  destructive  as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  of  the  De  Stijl  buildings. 
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To  sum  up  this  problem  of  integration,  it 
would  seem  that  several  working  possibilities 
exist,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  success¬ 
ful  would  dejjend  largely  upon  the  imaginative 
skill  and  creative  sensitivity  of  all  those  in 
solved. 

1.  Art  may  be  a  part  of  the  original  concept 
of  the  building,  with  artist  and  architect 
in  many  cases  being  one  and  the  same 
person. 

2.  Art  may  be  applied  within  a  co-operative 
arrangement  between  artists  and  archi¬ 
tects  at  the  planning  stage  of  a  building, 
with  the  architect  in  charge. 

S.  Art  may  be  brought  into  place  after  the 
completion  of  a  building,  but  in  a  way 
that  the  sensitive  relationship  between 
all  the  elements  meaningfully  enriches 
the  total  imaginative  expression. 

Surely  the  possibilities  for  the  new  and  im¬ 
aginative  plastic  use  of  materials  in  buildings 
are  endless;  the  challenge  is  indeed  an  intriguing 
one.  The  artist  has  the  power  of  extending  the 
architectural  concept  with  his  special  poetic 
values,  and  of  intnxlucing  the  direct  |jersonal 
expression  which  can  make  the  architecture  one 
of  humanistic  significance. 

It  is  the  artist’s  task  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  a  building.  The  function  of  a  particular 
structure  may  demand  an  organization  of  all 
the  abstract  means  at  the  artist’s  command  in  a 
way  that  will  animate  its  functional  purjwse, 
whether  it  be  a  church,  a  bank,  a  theatre,  an 
airport,  or  any  other  public  building.  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed  to  the  notion  that  the  murals 
within  a  certain  building  should  ipso  facto  relate 
a  story  in  some  way  connected  with  the  build¬ 
ing's  function,  even  though  it  be  a  commemor¬ 
ative  one.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  the  abstract 
qualities  of  space,  colour  planes,  line  and  texture 
that  should  be  spiritually  related  to  function. 

We  have  been  ever-mindful  of  the  initial  or 
ultimate  position  of  murals  in  most  of  our  own 
buildings.  Voids  and  empty  walls  are  common 
to  the  majority  of  the  buildings  built  in  our 
immediate  post-war  practice  (when  the  only 
commissions  awarded  contem|K>rary  architects 
were  those  of  the  most  stringent  budget).  Lat¬ 
terly,  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  new 
architecture,  opportunity  has  increased  for  the 
suggestion  of  fine  art.  We  have  viewed  this  ob¬ 


ligation  as  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  Lest  one  gain  the  impression  that  easy 
acceptance  of  fine  art  in  architecture  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  day,  may  I  hasten  to  add  that 
careful  persuasion  is  still  necessary,  even  with 
clients  who  have  long  accepted  a  contemporary 
architecture  but  are  offended  by  abstract  paint¬ 
ing.  Even  greater  persuasion  is  needed  for  sculp¬ 
ture.  This  is  obviously  the  experience  of  other 
architects,  and  suggests  that  the  inferior  level  of 
achievement  in  our  contemporary  sculpture  is 
primarily  due  to  lack  of  opportunity. 

When  the  possibility  of  fine  art  is  presented, 
then  it  is  the  architect’s  further  responsibility  to 
act  as  the  artist’s  apologist  so  that  the  maximum 
creative  freedom  prevails.  It  is  the  architect’s 
prerogative,  however,  to  assist  in  establishing 
themes,  general  character  and  very  often  mate¬ 
rials,  as  well  as  the  obvious  prerogative  in  the 
matter  of  placement.  Beyond  these,  the  artist 
should  be  left  with  complete  latitude  of  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Two  completed  buildings  and  one  currently 
under  construction,  where  we  were  able  to  call 
upon  the  services  of  artists  and  sculptors,  may 
be  of  interest.  In  each  case  the  set  of  problems 
differed  widely:  with  the  Salvation  Army,  it  was 
a  matter  of  spiritual  and  humanistic  values: 
with  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  building 
it  was  a  formal  problem  of  creating  a  symbol; 
with  the  Toronto  International  Airport  it  is  a 
complex  amalgam  of  many  factors  relating  to  a 
dynamic  expression  involving  time-space. 

It  was  Henri  Matisse’s  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
executed  three  years  earlier  at  Vence  to  which 
we  owed  most  in  our  work  with  Jack  Nichols  at 
the  Salvation  Army  Headquarters  in  Toronto. 
Our  white  building  of  some  ten  storeys  and  de¬ 
signed  on  classic  principles  suggested  a  parallel 
in  the  mural  itself,  which  is  a  linear  composition 
of  great  simplicity  on  a  white  background.  The 
use  of  strong  colour  in  an  architectural  way  on 
adjoining  walls  was  also  a  consequence  of  Ma¬ 
tisse’s  view: 

“In  the  chapel,  my  chief  aim  was  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  surface  of  light  and  colour  against  a 
solid  white  wall  covered  with  black  draw¬ 
ings.” 

Apart  from  the  formal  integration  of  murals 
and  architecture,  there  is  a  spiritual  alliance  and 
a  simplicity  that  is  immediately  grasp>ed  by 
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people  who  ordinarily  have  no  contact  with  the 
fine  arts.  They  can  identify  themselves  with  the 
building,  and  the  murals  help  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  building, 
also  in  Toronto,  presented  a  somew'hat  different 
problem.  There  the  functional  requirements  of 
the  elevators  on  the  typical  floor  of  a  multi¬ 
storey  office  building  resulted  in  an  entrance  of 
awkward  proportions,  at  least  when  combined 
on  the  street  floor  with  the  more  impressive 
ceiling  height  required  for  this  area.  The  re¬ 
sultant  ground  floor  opening  (10  feet  by  18 
feet)  demonstrated  the  need  for  optical  correc¬ 
tion  in  order  that  the  entrance  to  the  elevators, 
and  thence  to  the  tower  itself,  be  made  more 
inviting  in  its  scale.  I  suggested  to  Louis  Ar- 
chambault  that  a  sculptured  screen  whose  pierc¬ 
ing  would  reveal  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
opening,  would  optically  reduce  the  height  to 
something  in  accord  with  the  human  figure.  The 
universal  theme  of  the  sun  was  an  obvious  selec¬ 
tion,  as  one  not  only  appropriate  to  corporate 
identity,  but  one  which  w'ould  maintain  its  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  future.  Bronze  w'as  selected  for 
warmth,  elegance  and  colour  harmony  with  the 
lighting  and  materials  of  the  main  floor  of  an 
otherwise  all-aluminum  building.  The  sculpture, 
the  “Sunburst”,  is  readily  visible  from  the  most 
prominent  street  in  Toronto,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  focal  point  of  the  building.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  company  for  their  new  symbol 
is  of  significant  interest. 


Sun  Life  Building,  Toronto:  interior  sculpture — “Sunburst" — by  Louis 
Archomboult.  John  B.  Parkin  Associates — Architects. 

None  of  our  previous  experience  matches 
in  scope  or  challenge  the  prospect  of  our  work¬ 
ing  with  several  of  Canada’s  leading  painters 
and  sculptors  at  the  Toronto  International  Air¬ 
port,  Malton.  A  sympathetic  client,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transport,  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
the  architecture  will  become  more  meaningful 
through  the  liberal  presence  of  an  art  fully  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  dynamic  quality  of  a  mid-century 
air  terminal.  The  works  of  art  will  be  abstract 
in  form  relating  to  concepts  of  time,  space,  and 
aero  dynamics.  Abstract  expressionism  w’ould  be 
particularly  appropriate  for  certain  areas  and 
themes,  w'hile  at  the  other  extreme,  the  structur- 
ist  approach  will  also  have  its  place.  In  certain 
areas  requiring  a  lighter  touch,  murals  of  a  more 
graphic  and  descriptive  nature  are  appropriate. 
These  would  panxly  air  travel  and  the  foibles 
of  travellers,  executed  with  sophistication  and 
W’it.  Undoubtedly,  the  Toronto  International 
Airport  should  result  in  an  artistic  synthesis 
richly  varied  and  inventive  in  spirit. 
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(The  following  was  leritten  as  the  result  of 
correspondence  with  Leif  Sjoberg,  Columbia 
University.  /  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  serious  interest  in  Structurist 
art.  The  questions  and  answers  xeere  con¬ 
structed  to  facilitate  the  non-artist’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  Structurist  art.  The  "Dialogue” 
first  appeared  in  translation  in  the  Swedish 
educational  journal,  Stucliekamratcn,  1961. 

In  that  publication  some  of  the  material 
here  included  had  to  be  deleted  by  the 
limitations  of  space.  c.i$.) 

AN’e  were  in  the  artist’s  workroom.  On  one 
wall  there  are  reproductions  of  landscapes  by 
(Constable,  Turner,  Courbet,  Monet  and  Cez¬ 
anne.  On  another  wall  there  are  studies  of  Struc¬ 
turist  art  where  all  reference  to  nature’s  particu¬ 
lar  forms  are  absent.  This  art  is  like  painting  but 
only  because  it  uses  color,  and  like  sculpture 
only  because  it  too  is  formed  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions. 

“^Vhy,”  I  asked  the  artist,  “do  you  wish  to 
make  such  changes  in  art?’’ 

“Because  I  respond  to  experiences  similar 
to  those  which  necessitated  previous  artists’  go¬ 
ing  further  than  their  past.” 

?  “Whatever  the  changes,  the  past  always 
continued  nature  imitation.  You,  however,  ex¬ 
clude  it.” 

“True.  Change  is  no  longer  from  one  kind 
of  imitation  to  another.  Such  art  became  the 
special  province  of  Camera  artists  in  the  19th 
century.” 

?  “Nearly  all  the  art  around  us  contradicts 
you.  What  about  Bratjue,  Picasso,  and  so  many 
others?” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  artists  continue 
to  imitate  nature  in  some  w'ay.  The  vast  majority 
do,  even  most  of  those  who  want  to  exclude 
imitation.  The  past  repeatedly  reveals  that 
whenever  some  form  of  art  achieves  public  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  majority  resent  or  else  compromise 
fundamental  change.  How'  much  more  severe 
this  problem  becomes  in  our  century,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  immense  change,  such  as. 


from  imitation  to  non-imitation.  Life  in  all  its 
aspects  incessantly  reveals  its  neetl  for  (hange, 
for  renewal,  if  it  is  not  to  decline.  Texlay  the 
neetl  for  renewal  is  incomparably  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.” 

?  “Have  not  Bratjue,  Picasso  anti  the  rest 
renewed  imitation?” 

“It  looks  that  way.  But  have  they  really 
succeedetl?  Let’s  see.  First  note  that  such  artists 
adamantly  deny  that  they  imitate  nature.  Since 
Cubism,  they  claim  to  be  ‘re-creating’  nature.” 

?  “Imitation  continued  as  re-creation.  What 
objection  can  there  be  to  that?” 

“I  repeat.  They  do  not  want  to  continue; 
they  disclaim  imitation.  They  seek  an  entirely 
new  goal,  where  the  artist,  not  nature,  is  the 
creator.  But  observe  in  what  a  strange  way  they 
seek  their  goal.  \Miat  they  say  they  do  contrasts 
sharply  with  what  we  can  see  they  tlo.  Look! 
They  mauipulale  imitations  of  nature’s  crea¬ 
tions.  If  this  were  not  so,  we  would  not  recognize 
imitations  of  figures,  tables,  fruit,  etc.,  in  their 
art.  In  short,  they  seek  ereation  by  merely  man¬ 
ipulating  the  x>ery  method  of  art  they  disclaim 
—imitation.  They  fail  in  what  they  wish  to 
avoid,  and  fail  in  what  they  wish  to  achieve.” 

?  “Perhaps  such  art  goes  beyond  nature,  as 
so  many  have  claimed  since  Cubism,  making  it 
more  than  imitation.” 

“From  Picasso  to  Mondrian  the  key  temi 
regarding  nature  has  been  ‘destruction.’  Picasso 
says  he  seeks  creation  through  the  ‘destruction’ 
of  nature’s  objects,  that  is,  nature’s  creations. 
Mondrian  says  he  seeks  creation  through  the 
‘destruction’  of  nature’s  structuring,  that  is, 
nature’s  methtnl  of  creating.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  art  creation  is  essentially  nature  destruc¬ 
tion?  Does  art  go  beyond  nature  by  merely  de¬ 
stroying  nature?  Nature  destructions  as  art  be¬ 
come  what  one  would  expect— something  less, 
not  more,  than  nature.” 

?  “How'  has  this  confusion  over  the  goal  of 
art  come  about?” 

“As  so  often  happens.  We  let  ourselves  be 
confused  and  deceived  by  words,  instead  of 
using  our  eyes  to  see  what  is  happening  in  the 
actuality  of  art  itself.  Nevertheless,  something  is 
being  destroyed  by  this  confusion:  it  is  the  old 
method  of  imitating  nature.” 

?  “Are  you  contending  that  such  artists  are 
themselves  destroying  the  very  art  they  uphold?” 


“Vfs.  Long  ago  Cezanne  made  clear  that  the 
ilircction  of  a  useful  imitation  had  ended,  that 
in  its  place  there  was  now  the  possibility  of  an 
art  of  ‘creation.’  But  the  general  response  to  this 
discovery  has  been  |x?rsistently  ambivalent  and 
compromising.  Consequently,  in  place  of  Ce- 
ranne's  constructive  creation,  the  majority  offer 
us  the  destructive  creations  of  their  obdurate 
now  useless  mimeticism.” 

?  “1  presume  that  all  this  is  connected  with 
vour  rejection  of  both  the  old  art  mediums?” 

‘‘When  imitation  ceases  to  be  the  artist’s 
task,  the  usefulness  of  the  old  mediums  ceases 
too.  Remember  they  were  specifically  created  for 
purposes  of  nature  imitation.  Only  painting, 
which  was  the  dominant  medium  since  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  was  able  to  continue  for  a 
short  time  bey<»nd  imitation.” 

?  “And  what  painting  was  this?” 

“The  paintings  of  Monet,  Cezanne,  Mon¬ 
drian.  They  transformed  art  from  imitation  to 
creation.  During  this  transitional  pericxl,  how’- 
ever,  constant  attempts  were  made  by  many  to 
adjust  the  old  medium  to  the  new  needs  of  art. 
New  |)reparations  of  pigments,  new  brush  tech¬ 
niques,  new  materials  such  as  sand,  and  so  on, 
were  introduced  into  the  old  painting  medium. 
Finally,  certain  painters  went  so  far  as  to  use 
mechanical  means  for  controlling  the  use  of  the 
paint  brush.” 

?  “Earlier  you  spoke  about  manipulations 
of  the  content  of  painting;  now  you  are  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  technical  manipulations  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  medium  itself.  What  significance  do  you 
attach  to  these  various  manipulations  of  the 
medium?” 

“When  creation  was  finally  realized  in  art, 
the  medium  so  well  adapted  to  imitation  be¬ 
came  a  handicap.  For  painting  could  only  per¬ 
mit  very  limited  imitations  of  art  creations  and 
thus  put  the  artist  into  very  serious  conflict  with 
nature’s  creative  reality.  Painting  both  limited 
and  distorted  the  artist’s  structural  ability  to 
enter  the  full  living  reality  of  creation.” 

?  “What  do  you  mean  by  the  ‘full  living 
reality  of  creation’?” 

“The  complete  structural  dimensionality  as 
given  in  the  spatial  reality  of  nature.  Nature  is 
a  spatial  world  in  contrast  to  painting’s  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  linear  dimensions.  Painting 
could  only  lead  to  obscure  fantasies  of  nature’s 


creations  (Bratjue-Picasso),  or  mystical  obscur¬ 
ities  of  nature’s  methcxl  of  creation  (Mondrian- 
Kandinsky).” 

?  “Nature,  then,  remains  the  concern  of  the 
new'  artist  even  though  he  has  ceased  to  imitate 
objects?” 

“Nature  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Structur- 
ist  artist.  For  a  long  time  now,  many  artists  of 
various  extremes  have  considered  nature  useless. 
Wortls!  It  is  |K)ssible  to  say  one  thing  and  do 
something  else,  as  did  the  ‘re-creators’  of  nature. 
Nature  cannot  be  evicted  from  any  form  of  art. 
To  do  so,  the  artist  must  escape  all  the  nature 
about  him,  and  even  frf)m  himself,  since  he  is 
a  part  of  nature.” 

?  “How  does  nature  serve  the  purposes  of 
Structurist  art?” 

“The  goal  of  Structurist  art  as  creation  im¬ 
plies  the  answer.  Nature,  besides  disj)laying  its 
visual  creations,  also  displays  the  visual  means 
of  its  creation.  It  is  on  this  latter  aspect  that  the 
artist  now  literally  centers  his  vision  of  nature. 
Nature’s  creative  prtKess  gives  the  means  for  art 
creation.” 

?  “1  am  having  difficulty  imagining  nature 
in  the  new  way  you  indicate.” 

“It  is  useless  to  imagine  it;  one  must  learn 
to  literally  see  it,  otherwise  it  becomes  difficult 
to  comprehend.  The  trouble  lies  in  our  being 
canalized  to  the  past  way  of  visualizing  nature. 
Many  seek  to  create  with  a  vision  of  nature  that 
has  not  progressed  beyond  .Mondrian,  Cezanne, 
.Monet  or  even  Courbet  and  Delacroix.  There  is 
then  the  constant  compromising  of  the  old  with 
the  new  vision,  hence  the  arts  of  confusion  we 
see  everywhere.” 

?  “You  mean  the  artist  must  literally  see  a 
new  nature?” 

“Yes,  but  1  would  like  to  make  this  clear. 
The  new  vision  of  the  Structurist  is  not  based  on 
a  negation  of  the  past’s  vision  of  nature,  but  is 
an  extension  of  it.  Visible  nature  is  more  than 
its  created  objects.  deejier  structural  curiosity 
is  now’  necessary.  The  artist  observes  how  nature 
creates  with  its  visible  structural  elements,  thus 
jjerceiving  the  immense  structural  diversity  of 
its  mode  of  creation.  In  this  way  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  potentialities  of  creation  for 
art.” 

?  “This  is  all  well  and  good,  but  how  is  the 
artist  to  pick  his  way  in  all  this  immense  crea¬ 
tive  diversity  of  nature?” 


“In  the  past,  nature  supplied  its  created 
objects  as  the  model  for  the  artist’s  art  forms; 
now  it  is  the  creative  potentialities  of  the  artist 
which  indicate  the  art  forms  unique  to  man. 
Nature’s  role  is  to  indicate  the  evolutional  pos¬ 
sibilities,  the  laws  of  structural  expression,  not 
the  specific  art  forms.’’ 

?  “Do  you  mean  that,  as  nature  supplied 
the  past  with  a  superior  art  form,  it  now  sup¬ 
plies  the  future  with  a  superior  method  of  art 
creation?’’ 

“One  could  put  it  that  way.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  Poussin  observed  that  art  cannot  ‘pass 
beyond  nature’s  boundaries.’  This  is  no  less  true 
today.  The  artist  is  now  able  to  go  further  than 
Poussin  because  he  has  extended  the  boundaries 
of  man’s  vision  of  nature.  Nature  is  now  seen  as 
creation,  a  creative  diversity  that  seems  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  infinity.  In  this  direction  the  horizon  of 
art  as  creation  extends  indefinitely.’’ 

?  “Nature  and  the  artist,  I  take  it,  now 
proiluce  distinctly  different  creations?’’ 

“Yes,  and  the  distinction  must  be  clear. 
Everything  depends  upon  it.  The  Structurist 
does  not  seek  the  particular  creations  nature 
realizes  in  flowers,  rocks,  trees,  hills,  etc.;  that 
would  lead  art  right  back  to  imitation.’’ 

?  “What  about  the  limitations,  the  ‘boun¬ 
daries’  of  nature?” 

“The  limitations  are  now  those  of  creative 
structure,  not  those  of  nature’s  creations.  The 
creative  process  of  nature  has  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Nature  has  not  created  all  that  can  be 
created  within  its  structural  ‘boundaries.’  ’’ 

?  “Your  last  remarks  suggest  that  art  and 
science  share  similar  creative  possibilities  with¬ 
in  nature.” 

“In  general,  yes.  Scientists  are  structuring 
atomic  relations  into  a  host  of  creations  that 
have  not  existed  in  nature  before.  A  similar 
situation  exists  for  artists.” 

?  “Certainly  you  don’t  mean  the  artist  is 
involved  with  atomic  structure?” 

“Of  course  not.  The  artist’s  structural  coa- 
cerns  exist  in  the  visual  aspect  of  nature.  Visible 
form,  color,  space,  light,  these  are  his  elements 
of  structure.  The  ‘building  blocks’  of  vision 
open  up  a  whole  new  world  of  visual  creation. 
The  artist  discerns  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  visible  aspect  of  nature’s  creative  process, 
possibilities  which  could  not  be  realized  by 
nature  without  man.’’ 


?  “Your  last  sentence  seems  to  express  the  j 
ancient  theory  of  idealism,  a  theory  you  string-  I 
ently  reject  when  advanced  by  others.”  I' 

“Let  me  explain.  The  ancient  idealists  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  perfection  inherent  but  unrealized  in 
the  perceived  creations  of  nature.  It  is  just  this  ^ 
attitude  which  the  present  ‘re-creators’  of  nature  I 
continue,  but  in  a  pathological  way.  As  respects  | 
the  Structurist’s  intention,  I  refer  to  creations  I 
inherent  in  the  structurally  perceived  potential-  c 
ities  of  nature’s  creative  process,  not  in  its  per-  : 
ceived  creations,  but  which  could  not  be  activ-  | 
ated  into  being  until  that  part  of  nature  called  j 
man  did  so.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  mim¬ 
etic  art  that  deliberately  imposes  upon  perceived 
nature,  and  a  creative  one  that  reposes  in  the 
structural  actualities  of  perceived  nature.” 

?  “Are  you  implying  that  man  is  not  wholly 
subject  to  nature  as  are  other  forms  of  life,  that 
nature’s  creative  prcKess  is  also  subject  to  man’s 
creative  desires?” 

“You  have  summed  it  up.  If  this  were  not 
so,  creation  would  not  be  possible  in  art  and 
science  or  in  any  other  form  of  human  activity.” 

?  “What  is  the  relation  between  an  art  of 
creation  and  the  emphasis  in  your  various  writ¬ 
ings  upon  ‘development’  or  the  ‘evolution  of 
vision?’  ”  1 

“Follow  the  astrophysicist  as  he  describes  j 
the  formation  of  the  cosmos.  Out  of  the  amor¬ 
phous  gas  there  comes  the  birth  of  the  atomic 
elements  of  creation.  Step  by  step  the  cosmos  is 
formed,  galaxy  after  galaxy  appears,  there  is  \ 
continuous  evolution.  Man,  the  artist,  is  part  of  * 
this  evolutionary  and/or  creative  structural  pro¬ 
cess.  To  ignore  this  process  puts  the  artist  into 
conflict  with  the  inescapable  laws  of  nature  and  | 
his  own  being.  The  artist’s  goal,  so  to  speak,  is  : 
to  achieve  a  human  cosmos  of  creation.  Towards 
this  end  there  is  only  the  path  of  growth,  of 
evolution.  It  is  the  law  for  everything  in  nature, 
be  it  a  human  being  or  a  galaxy.” 

?  “Somewhere  you  have  written  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  evolution  of  art  must  achieve  a 
clear  beginning,  as  did  imitative  art.” 

“Without  a  simple,  coherent  base  of  de-  j 
parture,  evolution  cannot  begin,  let  alone  be  j 
sustained.  To  begin  arbitrarily  is  as  nonsensical  ^ 
as  to  start  building  a  house  by  first  putting  the  j 
shingles  on.  True,  a  carpenter  isn’t  likely  to  do  j 
that;  unfortunately,  an  artist  can  try  to  do  so.  I 
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The  precursors  of  Structurist  art,  Monet,  Cez¬ 
anne,  Mondrian,  all  attached  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fundamental  function  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  Beginning  with  complexity  gives  a  false 
sense  of  achievement  and  eventually  ends  in 
confusion.” 

?  “I  gather  that  is  why  the  Structurist 
chooses  the  simple  linear,  rectangular  plane  in¬ 
stead  of  the  complex  plane  of  curvature?” 

“Yes,  exactly.  It  introduces  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity  possible  into  the  actuality  of  structure  as 
given  by  nature.  .As  1  have  explained  elsewhere, 
the  complexity  of  nature  as  represented  by  the 
sphere  is  being  approached  by  first  reducing  that 
complexity  to  the  simplicity  of  cube  structure.” 

?  “This  suggests  the  next  question.  Will  art 
remain  confined  to  such  planes?” 

“Naturally  not,  and  it  cannot.  Why  should 
we  want  to  condemn  all  future  artists  to  our 
own  present  limitations,  when  the  example  of 
nature  presents  its  infinite  wealth  of  possibilities 
for  future  creation?  Such  limitations  would  force 
art  into  the  dead-end  of  absolutes.  This  has 
already  happened.  Mondrian  was  compelled  to 
make  just  such  an  error  the  moment  he  denied 
visible  nature  and  sought  an  absolute  in  the 
right  angle.  The  attitude  of  evolution  constantly 
extends  the  new  direction  of  art  into  the  fulness 
of  creation  as  given  by  nature's  structure.  The 
tlanger  here,  however,  is  in  making  haste.” 

?  “Will  this  evolution  affect  the  present 
relief  limitation  of  the  new  art?” 

“Certainly.  So  far  the  evolution  has  been 
through  painting  into  relief.  The  future  will 
continue  to  go  further,  eventually  engaging  the 
full  use  of  nature's  spatial  reality.  .Again,  I  re¬ 
peat,  the  danger  lies  in  making  haste.” 

?  “Then,  I  suppose,  this  art  will  become  a 
form  of  sculpture?” 

“That  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Sculp¬ 
ture  is  the  earliest  form  of  imitation  to  reach  a 
high  degree  of  development.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  direct  medium  of  imitation.  The  new 
art  of  creation  does  not  imitate;  therefore,  it 
must  also  avoid  imitating  the  imitative  form 
effects  of  sculpture.” 

?  “Since  Structurism  uses  mediums  of  act¬ 
uality,  how  do  you  distinguish  it  from  sculp¬ 
ture?” 

“To  begin  with,  notice  that  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  both  content  and  medium,  w'hich  have 


occurred  in  sculpture  since  Cubism,  indicate 
that  this  method  of  art  is  involved  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  compromise  the  old  and  the  new,  just 
as  was  noted  earlier  in  the  case  of  painting.  To 
dig  holes  in  primitive-like  figures,  to  leave  ugly 
gaping  spaces  in  putrescent  drips  of  metal,  etc., 
are  naive  and  compromising  concerns  with  the 
new  view  of  space.  The  latter  spreads  out  possi¬ 
bilities  for  structural  forms  unique  to  man.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  structural  diversity  of  nature,  the 
artist  extends  this  creation  into  hitherto  un¬ 
tried  possibilities  of  creating  in  space.  Space 
becomes  a  visually  palpable  medium  for  creation 
of  spatial  experiences  that  could  never  have 
occurred  before  in  nature.  It  follows  that  the 
forms  of  Structurist  art  will  be  unlike  nature’s, 
somewhat  as  nature  creates  animals  unlike 
plants.  Sculptors  are  like  nature  trying  to  make 
an  animal  with  leaves.” 

?  “Does  this  concern  with  space  have  any 
similarities  to  the  physicist's?” 

“There  are  significant  coincidences  in  va¬ 
rious  current  developments  of  human  life.  Theo¬ 
retical  physicists  have  amalgamated  space  with 
time;  applied  physicists  have  physically  pierced 
the  terrestrial  limits  of  space,  at  the  same  time 
that  artists  are  creating  a  new  art  out  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  infinite  possibilities  of  creative 
space.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
that  science  indicates  the  artist's  pro|>er  concern 
with  space.  .Art  is  no  more  physics  than  physics 
is  art. 

?  “Granted,  but  what  about  the  new  prob¬ 
lem  that  then  arises?  I  mean  art  is  now  without 
familiar  forms  and  so  will  no  longer  arouse  the 
literature  and  philosophies  associated  with  fam¬ 
iliar  forms.  ^Vhat  human  purpose  will  such  art 
serve?” 

“This  is  to  question  not  only  something 
that  appears  new,  but  something  existing  in 
human  life  ever  since  man  began  to  cogitate 
beyond  the  animal  level.  From  the  beginning  of 
man's  cultural  evolution  he  has  been  nurtured 
by  the  example  of  nature's  creations.  Now  he 
understands  that  creation  in  a  far  dee|)er  sense.” 

?  “I  can  understand  practical  creation,  but 
of  what  use  is  pure  creation?” 

“The  act  of  creation  is  the  evolutionary 
mainspring  of  man's  efforts  to  rise  towards  a 
human  state.  .A  fundamentally  creative  orienta¬ 
tion  is  necessary  if  each  human  life  is  to  achieve 
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adequate  fulfillment.  From  this  viewpoint,  a 
purely  creative  art  is  a  basic  necessity.  \Vithout 
having  truly  experienced  the  art  forms  of  pure 
creation,  however,  its  use  is  certainly  difficult 
to  comprehend.  To  encourage  your  curiosity, 
let  us  consider  two  fields  whose  creations  are 
accepted  everywhere.  One  is  very  practical.  In 
science,  men  of  the  stature  of  Poincare  and  Ein¬ 
stein  have  said  that  if  they  were  denied  the 
creative  experience  of  their  concern  with  nature, 
science  w'ould  lose  all  interest,  however  practical. 
Then  there  is  music.  For  almost  three  hundred 
years  it  has  been  concerned  with  purely  instru¬ 
mental  creation,  as  art  is  now  concerned  with 
purely  visual  creation.  In  various  forms  then, 
the  act  of  creation  has  been  a  central  necessity 
to  the  best  of  human  efforts.” 

?  “Are  you  saying  that  pure  creation  can  be 
useful  without  being  practical}’’ 

“Not  exactly.  I  use  the  two  terms  inter¬ 
changeably.  Precisely  because  visual  and  musical 
creation  are  free  of  those  demands  too  exclusive¬ 
ly  regarded  as  practical,  they  are  therefore  more 
useful  for  freeing  the  human  spirit  towards  a 
humane  culture  than  all  so-called  practicality 
put  together.  These  arts  give  to  life,  in  a  direct 
form,  the  basic  necessity  for  its  adequate  fulfill¬ 
ment-life  as  a  creative  experience  and  expres¬ 


sion.  The  act  {>f  creation  is  the  epitome  of  the 
human  experience  of  being  alive,  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects.  Art  is  understood  as  being  indispensably 
practical  by  those  who  seek  a  life  worth  living.”* 

Red  Wing 
Nov.  I960 

*The  notions  expressed  above  are  amplified 
upon  in  the  folloiuing  books  by  Charles 
Biedernian:  .Art  As  The  Evolution  Of  Visual 
Knowledge,  (696  pp.,  11"  x  8I/2",  230  plates, 
SIO.OO),  1918.  A  study  of  past  Western  art 
as  an  evolution,  in  which  Photo-mimeticism 
and  a  Creative  art  continue  that  evolution 
in  the  present.  I'he  New  Cezanne;  from 
Monet  to  Mondrian,  (111  pp.,  x  6y", 

45  plates,  85.50),  1958.  This  study  concen¬ 
trates  in  detail  upon  the  manner  of  the 
transition  from  mimeticism  to  an  art  of 
creation.  Impressionism,  Post-Impressionism, 
Cubism,  etc.,  are  seen  each  to  consist  of 
diverse,  sometimes  opposed  efforts,  rather 
than  some  similar  concern  for  all  artists  in 
each  of  the  movements.  Letters  On  The 
New  .Art,  (paperback,  95  pp.,  9y^"  x  6",  4 
plates,  20  diagrams,  SI. 50),  1951.  The  new 
perception  of  nature  is  considered,  along 
with  the  neiu  factors  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Creative  art.  For  copies  send 
check  or  money  order  to  Art  History,  Route 
2,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  ART 
OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Kyoshi  Izumi 


Kyoshi  Izumi  is  a  pracficing  architect  with  the  firm  of  Izumi,  Amott 
and  Sugiyamo  in  Regina. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  asked  to 
study  the  problems  of  designing  facilities  for 
the  mentally  ill.  One  aspect  of  research  was  the 
perceptual  world  of  the  mentally  ill,  that  is,  how 
do  the  mentally  ill  see  their  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  The  meaning  and  implications  of  many 
terms  used,  such  as  familiar,  symbolic,  image, 
etc.,  along  with  others  that  not  only  relate  to 
the  purely  visual  considerations,  but  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  time,  of  social  relationships,  of  a 
“therapeutic  milieu”  and  so  on,  were  considered 
important.  As  part  of  the  research,  the  writer 
undertook  to  take  L.S.D.,  which  at  that  time 


(1957-58)  was,  and  today  still  is,  a  “controver¬ 
sial”  chemical  as  to  its  neurological  effects.  Also, 
there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  similarity  of  the  L.S.D.  perceptual  expe¬ 
riences  to  those  of  the  mentally  ill,  though  there 
appears  to  be  substantial  evidence  that  the  dis¬ 
tortions  of  space-time,  etc.,  are  like  those  occur¬ 
ring  with  schizophrenia.  In  any  case,  as  with 
many  others  who  have  taken  this  synthetic 
chemical  or  its  equivalent  in  nature,  mescalin 
from  the  plant  peyote,  the  writer  experienced 
certain  insights  along  with  the  infinite  variety  of 
total  perceptual  phenomena  of  which  the  visual 
is  a  part. 

The  following  thoughts  on  Art  and  Archi¬ 
tecture  are  based  on  these  insights  into  the 
significance  of  the  visually  pterceived  environ¬ 
ment  while  undergoing  these  series  of  expe¬ 
riments  with  L.S.D.L  As  such  it  may  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  write  this  essay  as  the  writer  has  yet 


to  assimilate  the  phenomena  already  experi¬ 
enced,  also  knowing  that  each  ex|>eriment 
brings  new  insights  with  infinite  variations. 
However,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  re¬ 
capitulate  and  make  this  an  initial  presentation 
of  thoughts  and  ideas  to  be  explored  further. 
Some  aspects  will  be  presented  as  dfKumentary 
papers. 

These  thoughts  are  based  on  a  premise  that 
the  architect  has  responsibility  and  obligations 
to  his  fellow  men  more  direct  than  that  of  the 
other  artist  with  his  art.  In  the  fulfilling  of  this 
obligation  there  may  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
some  architects  and  artists  as  to  the  validity  of 
this  premise,  as  some  of  the  cherished  preroga¬ 
tives  will  appear  to  be  cjuestioned.  This  is  to 
say,  that  the  purely  esoteric  and  often  doubtful 
ventures  and  experiments  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  works  of  painters,  sculptors  and 
other  visual  artists,  would  appear  to  be  out  of 
j)lace  in  the  “architectural”  order  that  may  be 
evolved  from  the  considerations  to  be  presented. 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  adventures  and 
experiments  in  architecture  and  art  should  be 
forbidden.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that 
tht^e  will  be  encouraged,  but  in  a  more  con¬ 
structive  way. 

Totlay  there  is  much  criticism  about  the 
chaos  in  which  contemporary  architecture  finds 
itself  and  the  lack  of  co-operative  effort  between 
the  architect  and  other  "visual”  artists,  particu¬ 
larly  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  The  kind  of 
artistic  co-ordination  and  freedom  that  archi¬ 
tects  and  artists  yearn  for  is  only  possible 
through  the  permission  of  a  society  enlightened 
to  the  fact  that  the  visually  perceived  world  and 
its  elements  should  be  the  work  of  architects 
and  artists  who  are  supposedly  the  best  qualified 
to  undertake  this  task.  But  it  is  only  through 
the  mutual  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  visually  perceived  environment, 
that  some  common  grounds  can  be  found  for 
the  co-o|x;ration  of  the  architect  with  the  artist. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  architect  and 
artist  be  permitted  to  create  the  kind  of  world 
visually  acceptable  not  only  to  others  but  also  to 
themselves. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  visually 
perceived  environment? 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  verbalizing 
some  aspects  of  the  visual  experience  with 


L.S.D.  which  I  feel  may  help  to  convey  the 
intimacy  ami  the  importance  of  the  “visual  en¬ 
vironment”,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  written 
words,  particularly  in  this  writer's  hands,  are  a 
most  cumbersome  instrument  at  best.  And  the 
very  idea  of  discussing  visual  experience  verbally 
is  indicative  of  the  incongruous  versatility  of 
man,  which  the  artist  in  particular  will  appre 
ciate.  Lest  the  reader  be  misled,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  intended  or  suggested  that  the 
way  a  “schizophrenic”  usually  perceives  the 
world  (assuming  that  this  part  of  the  L.S.D. 
phenomena  is  similar)  is  a  valid  criteria  for 
evolving  principles  '■'f  tlesign  for  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  the  writer's  case,  it  is  simply  that  1 
experienced  the  inexplicable  yet  very  real  rela¬ 
tionship  of  what  I  saw  with  all  the  other 
emotional,  intellectual,  physical,  etc.,  etc.,  states 
of  which  I  was  capable.  For  every  non-visual 
sensation,  there  was  its  counterpart,  in  colour, 
in  texture,  in  shajjc,  in  shades,  in  shadows,  in 
short,  in  all  the  visual  elements  w'ith  which 
architect  and  artist  are  concerned. 

.At  the  beginning,  the  very  intensity  of  the 
experience  hid  the  familiarity  of  the  sensations. 
But  W’ith  each  subsequent  ex|)erience  it  became 
apparent  that  the  satiating  visual  experiences 
were  many  of  those  experienced  in  fact  at  times 
and  places  which  also  gave  the  .same  stimulus. 
The  visually  perceived  environment,  with  all  its 
paraphenalia  was  not  just  a  setting  for  man’s 
physical,  social,  and  other  activities.  The  visually 
perceived  world  is  part  of  the  space-time  frame¬ 
work  of  reference,  in  and  from  which  one  relates 
to  himself  and  to  others,  but  at  times  is  an 
extension  and  an  indistinguishable  part  of  one’s 
mind  and  body.  One’s  emotional  and  perceptual 
— i.e.  visual— experience  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  relationship  between  the  two,  for  example, 
between  a  certain  colour  and  a  particular  emo¬ 
tional  experience,  is  as  significant  and  profound 
as  that  between  the  colour  of  blood  and  its 
function.  The  space  and  the  elements  which  de¬ 
fine  this  space  (including  time),  the  colour,  the 
texture,  the  forms,  shades  and  shadows,  the 
planes,  the  solids  and  voids  become  points  of 
reference  and  yet  meaningful  in  themselves. 
The  same  element  was  not  necessarily  perceived 
at  the  same  “distance”  or  in  juxtaposition  to 
another,  but  was  subject  to  one’s  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  other  needs  as  to  its  vividness 


of  perception  and  location.  The  elements  of 
architectural  design,  as  partially  listed  above, 
each  attain  visual  significance  in  order  and  in¬ 
tensity  to  fit  the  “mind’s”  needs.  One  is  apt  to 
think  of  sense,  or  “participate”  in,  the  trans¬ 
parent  warmth  of  the  sun  rays  through  clear 
glass,  the  smooth  warmth  of  a  silk  enclosure, 
the  warmth  of  a  coarse  wool  drape,  the  “hot¬ 
ness”  of  low  key  lighting,  the  “cool”  brightness 
of  a  white  light,  the  “soft”  smooth  texture  of 
polished  stone,  the  “hard”  coarseness  of  woven 
wool,  etc.  The  abstract  and  concrete  are  one 
and  the  same  yet  separate,  together  yet  at 
polarity. 

There  was  a  confusion  and  yet  clarity  in 
the  relationship  of  texture  to  temjjerature,  of 
sound  to  colour,  of  light  to  mass,  of  time  to  line, 
of  perspective  and  distance  to  time,  of  smell  to 
colour,  of  sound  to  smell,  of  darkness  to  warmth, 
of  texture  to  motion,  of  visual  rhythm  to  time, 
of  each  visual  experience  to  all  the  other  sensory 
experiences  and  vice  versa.  The  significance  of 
a  personal  communication  became  confused.  V'et 
it  was  clearly  related  to  the  visual,  the  colour 
of  the  voice,  the  texture  of  expression,  the 
physical  impact  of  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  a 
convergence  of  all  visible  sounds  and  lines  to 
the  source  of  a  voice,  the  dynamic  and  yet  static 
quality  of  the  movement  of  the  flesh,  with  the 
visual  elements  in  and  of  space  and  time  en¬ 
hancing,  negating,  reinforcing,  exaggerating 
continually  flowing  from  one  to  another  to  ac¬ 
centuate  a  particular  word  or  gesture,  to  give 
visible  impact  to  a  force  hidden  in  a  subtle 
twitch  of  the  mouth,  to  visually  fill  the  gaps 
and  to  bridge  the  connections,  between  words, 
sentences,  and  each  articulated  sound,  then  to 
change  so  that  a  word  heard  at  the  beginning 
is  seen  at  the  end  with  no  breaks,  no  change  in 
j)ace. 

The  visually  perceived  space-time  in  which 
man  is  suspended  and  yet  encompasses,  at  times 
was  a  projection  of  one’s  moods,  intellectual 
groping,  one’s  laughter  and  one’s  pain.  It  was 
the  stage  on  and  in  which  you  saw,  participated 
in  and  lived  the  act,  the  dance  and  the  spoken 
words.  It  was  a  concert  hall  in  which  you  see, 
hear,  feel  the  myriad  symphonies  and  solos  in 
colour,  in  texture,  in  form,  in  lights,  with  your 
various  emotional,  intellectual  and  other  cap¬ 
acities  of  mind  and  body.  The  more  visually 


stimulatingly  comfortable,  the  more  readily 
visually  accessible  the  elements,  and  the  greater 
the  number  and  intensity  of  experiences. 

In  my  case  it  became  apparent  that  I  was 
participating  in  totality  some  satisfactory  emo¬ 
tional  and  aesthetic  experience  evoked  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  Paris,  London,  the  beach  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  every  place  that  I  had  been 
literally,  where  some  combination  of  elements 
within  my  visual  field  had  triggered  tliese  sen¬ 
sations.  It  seemed  apparent  that  each  situation 
structured  with  the  aid  of  L.S.D.  could  have  a 
counterpart  in  a  “functionally”  equivalent  vis¬ 
ually  |x;rceived  environment,  at  least  to  some 
limited  degree.  The  limitations  of  our  normal 
visual  environment  became  most  obvious.  The 
fulfilment  of  one’s  need  for  this  kind  of  variety 
of  visual  experience  seems  only  possible  if  one  is 
able  to  go  from  one  corner  of  the  world  to 
another,  from  Saskatchewan  to  Italy,  to  South 
America,  to  Hawaii,  to  Africa.  The  unique 
visual  perceptual  sensations  of  the  prairies,  of 
the  jungles  of  South  America,  of  the  beaches  of 
Hawaii,  are  a  means  by  which  many  find  a  kind 
of  solace,  a  kind  of  emotional  experience  and 
stimulus  which  seem  so  essential. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pajier,  I  indicated 
that  some  of  the  cherished  prerogatives  of  the 
artist  and  architect  will  appear  to  be  questioned. 
If  an  essential  responsibility  of  architect  and 
artist  is  to  contribute  to  the  man-made  environ¬ 
ment,  and  if  we  acknowledge  that  this  environ¬ 
ment,  visually  perceived,  is  most  significant,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  responsibility.  In  this 
context,  every  building,  every  man-made  edifice 
or  structure  within  one’s  visually  perceived 
w’orld,  should  be  appropriate  to  the  situation. 
The  architect  and  artist  talk  about  freedom  of 
expression  for  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  realize  that  in  architecture,  space  and 
the  elements  in  it  are  also  a  means  of  enhancing 
the  emotional  experience  of  other  individuals 
who  may  or  may  not  perceive  this  world  in 
sympathy  with  you,  and  whose  needs  are  just  as 
important.  The  architect  and  artist  are  the  first 
to  object,  to  revolt  against  the  imposition  of 
conditions  on  themselves  which  are  personally 
objectionable  to  them.  Many  architects  and 
artists  have  not  acknowledged  that  traditional 
architecture  may  not  be  the  only  means  but  is  a 
significant  means  for  many,  to  relate  themselves 
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to  the  past.  Yet  the  same  architects  and  artists 
use  classical  music,  literature,  and  other  forms 
of  art  as  their  own  vehicle  for  this  essential 
relationship. 

If  one  thought  of  the  range  of  visually  ac¬ 
cessible  environment  and  the  jjeople  for  whom 
this  range  is  available,  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
we  have  the  select  few  who  are  in  a  position 
physically,  mentally,  financially,  and  otherwise 
having  ready  access  to  most  if  not  all  of  the 
world.  .As  we  move  along  the  scale  one  finds  that 
the  proportion  of  people  increases  as  variety  of 
accessible  physical  environment  decrease's.  The 
very  affluent  northerner  can  enjoy  southern 
comfort  literally  at  a  time  when  he  feels  it  is 
necessary.  The  less  affluent  must  enjoy  southern 
comfort  only  when  circumstances  permit.  The 
still  less  affluent  may  not  be  able  to  enjoy 
southern  comfort  at  all  and  must  find  its  sub¬ 
stitute. 

■As  our  socio-jK)litico-economic  world  devel¬ 
ops,  it  provides  more  means  to  permit  more 
people  the  opportunities  to  experience  a  greater 
variety  of  enviionment.  This  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  necessary  as  the  individual  himself  devel¬ 
ops  in  stride  with  this  changing  w’orld.  However, 
there  are  as  many  forces  working  to  negate  these 
op|X)rtunitics.  With  each  advance  in  shorter 
hours  and  better  wages,  though  costs  of  certain 
essentials  may  be  lower,  retroactive  steps  such  as 
longer  time  to  get  to  work,  and  the  expenses 
arising  from  social  res|M)nsibilitics,  seem  to  con¬ 
stantly  ap|K'ar  to  offset  the  advantages  of  any 
gain.  The  techniques  of  mortgage  lending,  and 
other  related  advances,  along  with  higher  in¬ 
comes,  have  certainly  provided  opjxvrtunities  for 
many  to  have  their  own  home,  but  at  the  same 
lime,  the  attendant  financial  and  other  respon¬ 
sibilities  have  in  most  instances  not  only  bur¬ 
dened  but  restricted  the  incumbent  from  seek¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  the  supjxisedly  more  desirable 
variety  of  visual  scenes. 

In  the  extreme  cases,  and  where  there  ap 
pears  to  be  an  ever  increasing  need,  w'e  find 
the  least  capable  economically,  and  physically, 
the  least  equipj)ed  intellectually,  to  seek  and 
enjoy  the  variety  of  environment  and  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  these  “environmental” 
counterparts  of  themselves,  placed  not  only  in 
individual  mean  housing  units,  but  also  in 
neighbourhoods,  communities  and  regions  with¬ 


in  the  boundaries  of  accessibility,  which  are 
just  as  mean.  This  is  not  only  true  of  most 
s|x;culative  housing,  but  to  varying  extent  of 
the  public  housing,  government  controlled  and 
financed  planned  housing  projects,  where  one 
might  hope  for  something  better.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  this  total  environment  is  not  just  con¬ 
fined  to  the  visual  limits  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  but  many  are  restricted  to  the  immetli- 
ate  home,  and  in  some  instances,  to  a  single 
room.  To  many,  the  variety  of  environment 
must  be  found  at  the  place  of  worship,  at  work, 
at  play,  and  at  home,  within  the  visually  and 
physically  accessible  part  of  our  community. 
The  immediate  surroundings  must  provide  for 
more  and  more  of  the  tliversification  of  environ¬ 
ment  as  one  becomes  less  and  less  mobile. 

It  seems  obvious  as  to  what  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  architect.  Yet,  the  very  socio- 
jM)litico-economic  evolution  which  makes  more 
explicit  this  responsibility,  in  turn  creates  con¬ 
ditions  more  difficult  for  the  architect  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  The  realization  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  art  is  dejjendent  on  this  socio-economic 
worlil  which  saps  the  architect’s  creative  energy 
while  adding  other  professional  and  quasi-pro¬ 
fessional  responsibilities.  .And,  unlike  the  artists, 
since  the  architect’s  existence  depends  on  social 
sanction  through  legislation  to  practice,  he  self¬ 
ishly  guards  his  prerogatives.  The  fact  is,  he  is 
no  longer  the  free  agent  he  thinks  he  is.  .An  im- 
jjortant  example  is  the  changing  nature  of  and 
relationship  with  the  source  of  his  commission. 
Rarely  is  his  realized  art  self-generated  as  with 
the  prtKluction  of  the  other  artists.  There  is  in¬ 
variably  a  client  and  the  nature  of  the  client 
has  a  profound  effect  on  the  responsibility  and 
role  of  the  architect-artist.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  discuss  this  in  more  detail  as  it  is 
apparent  that  not  only  artists  and  clients,  but 
architects  themselves  do  not  appreciate  the 
changing  context. 

In  the  contemporary,  socio-economic  world, 
“patronage’*  architecture  is  few’  and  far  between 
and  the  predominence  of  clients  today  impose 
greater  tangible  and  intangible  responsibilities 
on  the  architect.  The  majority  of  clients  today 
are  neither  patrons  nor  consumers.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  client  is  not  using  his  own  money 
but  corjx>rate  or  public  funds.  He  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  going  to  live  or  work  in  the  building.  He 


iicctl  not  necessarily  be  responsible  for  it  and  it 
does  not  likely  belong  to  him  or  his  heirs.  You 
will  notice  how  negative  the  client  is  and  he 
may  be  quite  unaware  of  these  facts  and  only 
aware  of  the  public  money  involved.  He  may  be 
quite  blind  to  the  nature  of  this  trust.  He  has 
far  less  right  than  the  patron  to  express  his  per¬ 
sonality  in  building  or  his  personal  foibles  and 
wishes  which  he  forces  on  the  architect.  Yet  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  give  free  rein  to  the  archi- 
tett.  He  may  also  have  been  delegated  the  right 
to  say  how'  much  money  is  available  but  once 
this  has  been  done  he  has  no  right  to  expect 
that  the  building  should  express  his  whims  and 
preferences.  Theoretically,  the  relationship  with 
a  (lient  should  be  far  easier  than  that  with  a 
patron.  It  is  interesting  that  this  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  so.  A  patron  is  a  person  who  not  only  pays 
the  architect’s  fees,  and  the  cost  of  the  building, 
but  uses  the  building,  in  many  instances.  The 
patron  is  in  a  position  to  instruct  ami  provide 
a  rigid  framework  in  which  the  architect  can 
operate.  In  the  pretlominatice  of  cases,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  or  consumer  is  not  always  seen  and  is  very 
raiely  heard.  He  is  often  not  questioned,  so  that 
his  views  about  buildings,  either  before  or  after 
thev  are  built,  are  tinknown.  It  is  presumed 
(juite  mistakenly  by  both  clients  and  architects 
that  his  views  are  unimportant.  It  woukl  be  hard 
to  sustain  this,  because  he  has  half  the  patron’s 
functions:  he  is  the  user. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  architect  can  no 
longer  rely  on  specific  “instructions”  from  his 
patron,  for  his  responsibility  is  now’  extended 
to  others  not  accounted  for  in  patronage  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  is  a  greater  need  on  the  part  of 
the  architect  and  any  participating  artist  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  visual  environ¬ 
ment,  as  his  art  now  is  not  just  a  commission  to 
exercise  his  esoteric  prerogative  as  an  artist,  as 
he  would  with  a  patron,  but  may  be  considered 
an  imposition  by  a  society  which  has  displaced 
the  patron.  The  very  nature  of  this  society  dur¬ 
ing  this  socio-economic  evolutionary  period 
works  against  this  society  acting  as  a  patron.  It  is 
significant  that  the  majority  of  works  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  are  used  as  good  examples  by  the 
schools  of  architecture,  critics,  and  historians 
arc  products  of  an  era,  a  social  orde»',  or  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  “forces”  behind  the  scene, 


political,  administrative,  social,  and  economic, 
in  short  philosophical,  are  incompatible  tcxlay. 

In  the  case  of  the  artists,  they  have  to  a 
great  extent,  limited  by  their  medium,  antici¬ 
pated,  condensed,  distilled,  and  defined  many 
of  the  unusual  experiences  and  other  insights  1 
have  very  cursorily  described.  The  significant 
contribution  has  been  lost  or  negated  in  many 
cases  by  the  artist’s  selfish  insistence  in  not  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  human  context.  The  artists  tend  to 
“practise”  in  isolation.  .Somehow,  there  has  been 
an  impression  created  and  sustained  by  the 
artists  themselves  that  their  works  are  self-suffi- 
ctent  and  quite  independent  of  the  day-UKlay  i 
world.  The  public,  including  the  architect,  tend  I 
to  think  of  the  works  of  other  artists  as  adjuncts  I 
(juite  unnecessary  in  one’s  environment.  To  an 
extent,  sjrecial  facilities  such  as  art  pdleiies  and 
other  concentrated  dejxrsitories  contribute  to 
this  unfortunate  tendency.  The  scale,  technique 
and  the  very  medium  to  which  the  artists  art 
lestricted,  j)erhai)s  by  choice,  convey  the  im- 
jnession  that  it  is  not  integrally  a  |>art  of  a 
total  environment,  that  it  is  an  artifact  which 
makes  only  limited  ajqjearances.  Ex|)eriments, 
studies,  and  the  ex|)loratory  asjjects  of  the  visual 
artists,  may  need  to  be  confined  w'ithin  these 
limits  for  jjiactical  reasons,  but  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  j>ossible  visual  w'orld,  some  changes  t 
will  be  necessary.  This  is  jjarticularly  so  if  the 
contemjjorary  forms  and  exjiressions  of  art  are 
to  be  incorjjorated  into  the  total  visual  scene  in 
ajjjjrojjriate  scale  and  j>roj)ortion. 

The  Jajjanese  landscajie  design,  in  a  sense, 
is  an  examjjle  of  an  attemjjt  to  construct  a 
visual  situation  that  evokes  desirable  emotional 
exj>eriences,  a  j^articular  s|)ace-time  situation 
such  as  occurs  in  nature.  This  is  accom|)lished 
by  the  careful  distribution  of  the  elements, 
rcKks,  stones,  trees,  water,  etc.,  sometimes  almost 
in  identical  form  anci  relationshijj  as  they 
occur  in  nature  <)r  often  in  quite  abstract  and 
“unnatural”  forms.  This  jiarticular  art  form  has 
of  course  a  more  obvious  relationship  and  a 
longer  tradition  of  integration  with  architecture. 
Painting  and  sculjiture  present  a  more  difficult 
task,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  greater  integra¬ 
tion  is  possible  only  when  they  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  context,  on  the  basis  that  these 
are  not  adjuncts  but  an  intrinsic  jaart  of  this 
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visual  world.  This  needs  to  be  done  in  a  way 
where  their  existence  with  architecture  is  mu¬ 
tually  interdependent,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
building  is  to  its  sujrerstructure. 

In  this  context,  I  do  not  mean  the  kind  of 
integration  exemplified  by  the  painting  and 
mosaic  work  in  much  of  the  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  the  kind  of  sculptural  embellishment 
which  occurs  in  many  Gothic  Cathedrals,  or 
even  that  of  the  Caryatid  figures  in  Erechtheum. 
These  have  their  place.  The  visual  experience 
with  the  aid  of  L.S.D.  suggests  another  order  of 
integration  of  the  arts  and  architecture,  which 
requires  much  greater  understanding  and  in¬ 
sight  into  the  meaning  of  the  visually  pierceived 
world.  Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest 
any  approach  or  ideas  in  detail  at  this  time,  it 
seems  that  two-dimensional  art,  such  as  painting 
can  portray,  illustrate,  or  express  within  the 
limitations  of  its  medium,  is  an  indication  of  an 
exjrerience;  and  its  major  value  would  be  to 
show  that  not  only  such  experience  exists,  but 
point  the  way  for  others.  In  the  case  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  it  can  be  not  only  a  medium  of  illustration 
of  an  artist’s  exjrerience,  but  also  a  three  dimen¬ 
sional  representation,  even  composed  of  the 
elements  that  evoked  the  exf>erience  itself,  not 
unlike  the  foregoing  example  of  the  Japanese 
landscajx?. 

A  major  problem  confronting  the  architect 
and  artist  is  to  overcome  the  apparent  conflict 
between  the  free  expression  of  the  artist  and  the 
consideration  of  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
others.  The  architect  and  artist  must  appreciate 
their  evolving  role  and  responsibility,  as  an 
inappropriate  architectural  or  artistic  concep¬ 
tion  is  an  unfair  imposition  on  many  who 
expect  something  better  from  the  supposedly 
gifted  and  enlightened.  The  artist’s  fear  of  the 
analytical  and  the  scientific  method  needs  to 
be  negated.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  amount 


of  documented  material  prepared  by  other  disci¬ 
plines,  psychologists,  zoologists,  anthropologists, 
psychiatrists  and  others,  that  simply  needs  to  be 
assimilated.  The  major  hurdle  it  seems,  is  in¬ 
ertia  and  a  hesitancy  arising  out  of  an  un¬ 
founded  fear  of  other  disciplines  usurping,  or  at 
least  adulterating,  the  role  of  the  architect  and 
the  artist. 

Architect  and  artist  must  realize  that  the 
added  knowledge  and  insight  gained  is  only  to 
aid  them  to  be  more  effective  with  their  art. 

I  have  presented  some  thoughts  with  resp)ect 
to  the  visually  perceived  environment.  They 
may  not  be  adequate  or  even  correct,  but  unless 
some  such  mutual  understanding  and  sense  of 
direction  is  established,  based  on  the  growing 
concern  of  man  for  his  fellow  man,  the  present 
architectural  chaos  and  separation  of  the  arts 
will  continue.  The  problem  confronting  the 
architect  requires  considerably  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  man  and  his  relationship  to  his  en¬ 
vironment,  on  a  scale  and  order  beyond  the 
esoteric  limits  of  art.  The  participating  artist 
must  also  understand  this  relationship  if  he  is 
to  contribute. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
October,  1961. 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  For  those  interested  in  those  phenomena .  there  are  a 
number  of  very  erudite  books  of  which  the  following 
is  a  partial  list: 

a.  Robert  S.  de  Ropp.  "Drugs  and  the  Mind”,  St.  Martin’s 
Pres.s.  New  Yonc.  1957.  A  comprehensive  bibliography 
is  included  in  this  book  and  therefore  the  others  listed 
are  ones  which  I  would  particularly  recommend  for 
those  whose  interest  may  be  limited  to  some  of  the 
points  in  this  paper. 

b.  Aldous  Huxley.  “Doors  of  Perception”,  Chatto  and 
Windus.  London,  1954. 

c.  Aldous  Huxley,  "Heaven  and  Hell”,  Chatto  and 
Windus.  London.  1956. 

d.  Alan  Watts,  "This  Is  It",  Pantheon  Books,  New  York. 
1958. 

Two  ether  books  among  others  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  architects  and  artists  are: 

Non-Verbal  Communication  by  Jurgeon  Ruesch  and 
Weldon  Kies,  University  of  California  Press,  1956. 

and;  Instinctive  Behaviour,  translated  by  Claire  H. 
Schiller.  International  University  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1957. 


“I  understand  by  the  Fashion  the  instinctive 
effort  of  pretension  to  give  by  mere  change  the 
sensuous  semblance  of  progress.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  ‘pis  allef  of  the  stationary  to  pass  itself  off 
for  locomotion.  I  regard  it  as  a  uniform  with 
which  thinking  humanity  cripples  its  gait  in  the 
vain  hope  that  the  unthinking  may  keep  up 
with  itself.  It  is  a  result  of  the  desperate  effort 
to  make  a  distinction  out  of  nothing,  and  is  only 
driven  from  change  to  change  because  nothing 
is  a  fruit  that  grows  within  the  reach  of  all.” 

Horatio  Greenough 

"Architecture  depends  on  Order,  Arrangement, 
Eurythmy,  Symmetry,  Propriety,  and  Economy. 

.  .  .  Eurythmy  is  beauty  and  fitness  in  the  ad¬ 
justments  of  the  members.  This  is  found  when 
the  members  of  a  work  are  of  a  height  suited  to 
their  breadth,  of  a  breadth  suited  to  their 
length,  and  in  a  word,  when  they  all  correspond 
symmetrically."  Vitruvius 

"From  Aristotle  to  Galen,  Lucian,  and  Cicero 
classical  aesthetics  insists  on  harmony  and  the 
mean;  and  every  period  which  aspired  to  the 
measureless  was  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
the  Antique.  GreeM  architecture  was  incapable 
of  evoking  a  vision  of  preternatural  space  (be 
it  preternatural  in  the  sense  of  weightless  sus¬ 
pension,  as  in  Byzantine  churches,  or  Gothic 
verticalism)  instead  of  expressing  the  organic 
balance  of  natural  forces;  .  .  .  so  that  in  classical 
art  both  action  and  inaction  appear  subjected 
to  one  and  the  same  principle  .  .  .  In  it  there  is 
neither  beauty  without  movement  nor  pathos 
without  moderation  ...”  Erwin  Ponofsky 

”...  the  sculpture  and  the  tracery  in  a  Gothic 
cathedral— Chartres  for  instance— subserve  the 
harmony.  They  lead  the  eye  upward  to  the 
vaulting  above,  and  they  lead  the  eye  onward 
horizontally  to  the  supreme  symbolism  of  the 
altar.  They  claim  attention  by  their  beauty  of 
detail.  Yet  they  shun  attention  by  guiding  the 
eye  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  whole.  Yet 
the  sculpture  and  the  tracery  could  not  perform 
this  service  apart  from  their  supreme  individual¬ 
ity,  evoking  a  wealth  of  feeling  in  their  own 
fight.  Each  detail  claims  a  permanent  existence 
for  its  own  sake,  and  then  surrenders  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  composition."  A.  N.  Whitehead 


"...  for  properly  speaking  the  conflict  between 
gravity  and  rigidity  is  the  sole  aesthetic  material 
of  architecture;  its  problem  is  to  make  this 
conflict  appear  with  perfect  distinctness  in  a 
multitude  of  different  ways."  Schopenhauer 


"Gravitation  influences  both  our  bodies  and  our 
minds.  We  owe  it  to  our  sense  of  the  vertical, 
our  knowledge  of  up-and-down;  our  conception 
of  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  we  stand,  and 
our  discovery  of  two  axes  therein,  related  to  the 
vertical  as  to  one  another;  it  was  gravity  which 
taught  us  to  think  of  three-dimensional  space. 
Our  architecture  is  controlled  by  gravity,  but 
gravity  has  less  influence  over  the  architecture 
of  the  bee."  D’Arcy  Thompson 


"The  architect  should  be  equipped  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  many  branches  of  study  and  varied 
kinds  of  learning,  for  it  is  by  his  judgement  that 
all  work  done  by  the  other  arts  is  put  to  test." 

Vitruvius 

"We  must  go  deeper,  we  must  search  the  past  to 
lay  bare  the  elements,  the  basic  origins  of  our 
art  .  .  .  elements,  and  origins  independent  of 
time,  of  period,  epoch,  styles,  or  style." 

Louis  Sullivan 

"...  if  modern  architecture  were  a  mere  an¬ 
nual,  flowering  with  the  season,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  different  plant  next  year,  we  might  have 
even  more  reason  to  be  disheartened,  and  to 
join  the  panicky  crowd  that  follows  the  annual 
fashion,  even  though  it  is  now  a  fashion  for  the 
incoherent,  the  dehumanized,  the  irrational, 
and  the  absurd.  But  if  modern  architecture,  like 
modern  civilization,  is  part  of  a  continuous 
human  tradition,  it  can  still,  while  preserving 
all  that  is  life-promoting  in  our  own  age,  draw 
on  even  deeper  sources  in  the  past;  for  its  roots 
are  planted  in  the  soil  of  history,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  human  survives  the  Age  of  Extermination, 
the  age  in  which  we  now  live,  modern  archi¬ 
tecture  will  survive,  too.  It  was  not  born  yester¬ 
day;  and  it  will  not  die  tomorrow,  unless  all 
that  is  precious  and  human  dies  with  it,  too." 

Lewis  Mumford 


^  Wnj  ZoMr  tomb  one,  papynu  half-columm  of  tko  north  houto 
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